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There, to the ſympathetic heart 
Life's beſt delights belong ; 

To mitigate the mourner's ſmart, 
To guard the weak from wrong. 

Ye ſons of luxury, be wile ; 

Know, happineſs for ever flies 
The cold and ſolitary breaſt ; 

Then let the ſocial inſtinct glow, 

And learn to feel another's woe, 
And in his joy be bleſt. 
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WIEN Mr. Conway and our 


hero were about half way to Dunſtable, 
they were overtaken by Mr. Harriſon, 
who, galloping up to them, defired he 
might accompany them as far as their 
road lay the ſame way. They conſented, 
and telling him N was the place 1 
of their deſtination, he replied he 


was very glad of it, as he ſhould have 
Vor, IV. B the 
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the pleaſure of attending . them as far 
as B——. 


When they arrived at Dunſtable, and 
alighted at the inn, Mr. Conway en- 
quired if his ſervant was there : the 
waiter anſwered in the affirmative, but 
that he was juſt carried to bed, and a 
ſurgeon attending him, for ſome violent 
bruiſes he had got in fighting. 


© With whom, pray, has he been 
fighting?“ demanded his maſter. 


e With another ſervant, fir, who came 
here yeſterday in a phaeton.“ 


« That muſt be mine,” cried our 
| hero. © Order the fellow in.” 


Poor 
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Poor Philip entered the room with 
his head bound up; but when he ſaw 
his maſter, his joy was ſo unbounded, 
that all Mr. Thornborough's intended 
reproafs were converted into gratitude ; 
and he aſked him, in the mildeſt tone, 
what could induce him to fight with a 


ſtranger. 


« God bleſs your honour,” cried the 
man, I am ſo glad to ſee you alive and 
well, that I am out of my wits almoſt.” 


« ] believe you are quite,” replied 
our hero, “ by your exclamation: I have 
been in no danger of any kind. What 
do you mean? and why have you fought?” 


«] will tell your honour the whole 
truth,” cried themaneagerly. «I camehere 
B 2 yeſterday 
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yeſterday to wait for you; but, ſome how 
or other, my mind miſgave me about 
your going away acroſs the country; and 
ſomehow 1 did not know but there might 
be a ſomething the matter, that I were 
ignorant of ; and ſo this morning comes 
ſquire Conway's ſervant, with his horſe 
all in a foam, to wait, as he ſaid, for his 
maſter. So as we were drinking together, 
I aſked him what made him come in ſuch 
a hurry : and he told me, but as a great 
ſecret, the young *ſquire had been fight- 
ing with one of the greateſt villains upon 


earth; and that he thought he had killed 


him, ſo went off himſelf, leaving him, 
Samuel, to ſee to his wounds, and then 
meet him here. So he ſaid he was come 
to tell his maſter that his wounds were 


not mortal, though very dangerous. 


Upon 
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Upon this I aſked him who this villain 
was; and when he ſaid Mr. Thorn- 
borough, I thought 1 could have killed 
him too. I told him 'twas a lie, and 
I'd prove it; that Mr. Thornborough 
was my maſter, and one of the beſt 
gentlemen in the kingdom; and that, if i 
he died, Mr. Conway ſhould be hanged : 
and ſo, fir, to cut a long ſtory ſhort, 
we had a regular boxing match, and I 
got the victory; though to be ſure I am 
well drubbed myſelf.” 


Our hero ſmiled at this curious ha- 
rangue, and then aſked how he could 
be ſo ſimple as to ſuppoſe he was killed, ; 


when he had left him only the day be- 
fore. 


B 3 «© Why, 
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« Why, fir,” replied he, „I did not 
know when or where this duel happened ; 
ſo ] could not tell but it might be true: 
however, thank God, Inow ſee it is a lie.“ 


Mr. Harriſon then, at their requeſt, 
explained the circumſtances to him, 
whilſt our hero and his friend went up 
to ſee Samuel, whom they found indeed 
in a miſerable plight. His maſter told 
him he deſerved the puniſhment he 
met with, for his imprudence and folly ; 
firſt in revealing to a ſtranger what 
ought to have been an abſolute ſecret ; 
and next in traducing a character of 
which he knew nothing, except what 
had eſcaped from him in the height 
of rage and reſentment, and which con- 


ſequently 
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ſequently ought neither to have been de- 
pended on or repeated, 


The poor fellow replied, he was now 
very ſenſible of his fault, and ſorry for it. 
Mr. Conway then told him the wounded 
man's real name was Godfrey, to pre- 
vent any future blunders; and that he 


was going to N with the gentleman 


now preſent, who was Mr. Thornbo- 
rough: and then bidding him take care 
of himſelf, told him, when he was able, 
to go to his ſeat in Buckinghamſhire, | 
and remain there till he heard from him. 


The next morning, our hero having 
previouſly offered Wentworth a place in 
his phaeton, they ſet off with Mr. Mar- 
riſon on horſeback, and attended by his 

| B4 ſervant 
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ſervant and Philip. They left this gen- 
tleman at B, and proceeding to N, 
alighted at the inn; and, ſending a meſ- 
ſage to Mr. Atkins, learned Godfrey was 
better, though ſtill very weak and low. 
After taking ſome refreſhment, they 
went to the houſe, and, enquiring for 
Mrs. Atkins, were ſhewn into the par- 
lour, and ſhe came down. Mr. Con- 
way's perſon ſhe inſtantly recollected ; 
but our hero was to her a ſtranger. Diſ- 
regarding however his preſence, ſhe ex- 
preſſed herſelf with much violence on 
the conduct of the former, and wondered 
how he had the aſſurance to come there 
again, after almoſt killing ſo good a young 
gentleman. Here Mr. Thornborough 
interrupted her — 


« When 


«© When you know all the circum- 


ſtances, madam, you muſt acquit Mr. 
Conway. At preſent we wiſh to ſee 
your patient: but leſt he ſhould, in his 
weak ſtate, be too much ſurpriſed at my 
appearance, be ſo good as to inform him 
that Mr. Thornborough deſires to have 
a ſhort converſation with him.” 


« Mr. Thornborough !” exclaimed 
Mrs. Atkins, with much ſatisfaction in 
her countenance ; * bleſs my foul, I am 
very glad of it. I ſuppoſe, fir, you are his 
brother, or ſome ways akin to him, I 
do aſſure you I wanted to ſend to his re- 
lations, but he never would let me: but 
indeed, fir, he has wanted no care we 


could take.” 
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“ believe you, indeed, madam,” re- 
turned our hero: and, much pleaſed with 
the openneſs of her manner, he thought 
it would be beſt to inform her at once of 
her miſtake ; and continued“ Permit 
me, madam, to aſk (nor think I am 
prompted by impertinent curioſity), on 
what footing 1s the gentleman in your 
family, and what pretenſions has he made? 
Your candid anſwer to this enquiry will 
oblige me ; and in return I will give you 
ſuch information, as, though probably it 
will not pleaſe you, yet is what you ought 
to know.“ 


Mrs. Atkins coloured, and replied, 
«Þ am ſure, fir, if you are his relation, 
yoũ have a right to hear all I can tell 

you, He ſaw my niece at an afſembly 
at 


£ 0 . It 


at B—, when he was a courting miſs 
Wilding, and he fell in love with her: 
and as ſoon as t'other match was broke off, 
he came here: and my huſband, to be 
ſure, made no oppoſition, becauſe he 
thought it would be a fine thing for 
Nancy, hearing a very good character of 
the gentleman. But ſo far I muſt take 
upon me to ſay, Nancy will have a very 
good fortune of her own, ſo there is n't 
ſuch a great diſproportion between 


them.” 


« am, indeed,” returned our hero, 

« truly concerned to be under the ne- 

ceſſity of diſſipating, the golden dreams 

you have formed, and of deſtroying 
your good opinion of a man who is" Ut- 

terly unworthy of it, who has deceived £ 

B 6 you- 
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you with reſpect to his fortune ; as he is 
not worth a ſhilling in the world.“ 


] beg your pardon,” cried Mrs. 
Atkins, nodding her head with an air of 
ſagacity; „ that won't do; I know a 
trick worth two of that. My huſband 
is n't ſuch a fool : he wrote about it into 


Berkſhire, and heard that it was all 
true.“ 


* 


was exhauſted, interrupted her haſtily 


« And I beg your pardon, madam, but 
youare in a miſtake: the perſon I wound- 
ed, and who is now in your houſe, is an 
impoſtor : this 1s the real Mr, Thornbo- 
rough, whoſename he has infamouſly aſ- 
ſumed ; and that was the cauſe of our 

duel ; 


Here Mr. Conway, whoſe patience - 
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a 


duel: and I fancy, ' madam, if you will 
introduce us, he will not deny the 
charge.” 


This aſſurance was ſo convincing a 
proof of the reality of this aſſertion, that 
Mrs. Atkins could no longer refuſe her 
belief. She turned pale, and RAS 
«© Oh! my poor Nancy ! 


Our hero was himſelf affected: he 


took her hand, and requeſting her to be 


compoſed, ſaid, Conſider, my dear 
madam, how much better it is this 
diſcovery ſhould take place now, than 
when your niece had thrown herſelf and 
her fortune away upon ſo practiſed a de- 
ceiver: he has injured me already, 1 
fear, beyond the power of atonement ; 

but 


Ra" 
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but as it was partly my own fault, I 
muſt abide by the conſequences : it ſhall 
however be my earneſt endeavour that 
no one elſe ſuffers by his art in the ſame 
manner.“ 


« To be ſure,” cried Mrs. Atkins, 
hardly able to fpeak, he 1s a villain 
indeed : but, unleſs you wiſh to kill him 
quite, pray, fir, do not inſiſt upon ſee- 
ing him to-day; he is ſo very ill, that 
any increaſe of fever might be fatal 
to him, the doctor ſays: and ſurely to 
find out he is diſcovered, and all his 
fchemes knocked on the head as it were, 
muſt be very bad for him juſt now ; and, 
ill as he has uſed us, I don't wiſh for his 


death, but that he may live and re- 
pent.” 


The 
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The gentlemen were both charmed 
with the mild ſpirit of forgiveneſs ſhe 
diſplayed in her preſent conduct; and 
our hero replied : | 


& T ſhould be unworthy of thoſe bleſ- 
ſings which fortune has conferred on me, 
if I did not follow ſo noble, ſo worthy 
an example. Let the ſame care be con- 
tinued in every .refpect, and I will be 
anſwerable for every other expence, as 
well as thoſe which yourſelf and Mr, 
Atkins have incurred ; and we will wait 


your leiſure : when you have broke the 
affair to him in part, let us know. But 
do not ſuffer your partiality to go ſo far 
as to continue miſs Webſter as his at- 
tendant ; ſhe may be already too much 
attached to him: it muſt be your endea- 
vour 
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but as it was partly my own fault, I 
muſt abide by the conſequences : it ſhall 
however be my earneſt endeavour that 
no one elſe ſuffers by his art in the ſame 
manner,” 


« To be ſure,” cried Mrs. Atkins, 
hardly able to fpeak, he 1s a villain 
indeed : but, unleſs you wiſh to kill him 
quite, pray, fir, do not inſiſt upon ſee- 
ing him to-day; he is ſo very ill, that 
any increaſe of fever might be fatal 
to him, the doctor ſays: and ſurely to 
find out he is diſcovered, and all his 
fchemes knocked on the head as it were, 
muſt be very bad for him juſt now ; and, 
ilk as he has uſed us, I don't wiſh for his 
death, but that he may live and re- 
pent.” 


The 
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The gentlemen were both charmed 
with the mild ſpirit of forgiveneſs ſhe 
diſplayed in her preſent conduct; and 
our hero replied : | 


ce ſhould be unworthy of thoſe bleſ- 
ſings which fortune has conferred on me, 
if I did not follow ſo noble, ſo worthy 
an example. Let the ſame care be con- 
tinued in every .refpect, and I will be 
anſwerable for every other expence, as 
well as thoſe which yourſelf and Mr, 
Atkins have incurred; and we will wait 


your leiſure : when you have broke the 
affair to him in part, let us know. But 
do not ſuffer your partiality to go ſo far 
as to continue miſs Webſter as his at- 
tendant ; ſhe may be already too much 
attached to him: it muſt be your endea- 

vour 
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vour to wean her from it; as I again 
repeat, his want of fortune is the ſlight- 
eſt objection that can be made to him; 

but his want of principle nothing can 
atone for.” 


They now took leave, ſeeing ſhe was 
greatly diſtreſſed, and returned to the 


Inn. vx 


Mrs. Atkins waited impatiently for 
her huſband's return, to impart the mat- 
ter to him, and hear what he adviſed; 
but to keep it from miſs Webſter in the 
mean time, was impoſſible : ſhe found 
from her aunt's agitation ſomething had 
happened; and urged her ſo ſtrenuouſly 
to let her know, that ſhe could not re- 
fuſe, | 


ö 


Nancy 


\ 


| 
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Nancy at firſt treated it as an idle tale; 
but when convinced of the truth, ſhe 
wept exceſſively: but having naturally 
a ſtrong mind, after having given vent 
to her emotions, ſhe ſtarted up, threw 


her arms about her aunt's neck, and ex- 
claimed, . Thank God I am not his 
wife.” Then falling on her knees, ſhe 
confeſſed he had uſed ſo many entrea- 
ties to perſuade her to elope with him 
to Scotland, that ſhe had at laſt conſent- 
ed; and the day was fixed, when the 


duel put it out of their power to accom- 
pliſh the deſign, 


* I am now,” cried ſhe, “ convinced 
of what I have often heard, that young 
women ſhould never liſten to thoſe pro- 
poſals which -require concealment from 

their 
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their more experienced friends; and his 
inſiſting on this meaſure is a ſtronger 
proof than any that he is an impoſtor. 
What an eſcape I have had ! 


Mrs. Atkins rejoiced to ſee her fo 
compoſed : and her huſband not re- 
turning that night as ſhe expected, the 
next morning her female curioſity could 
no longer be reſiſted ; ſhe viſited her pa- 
tient, and finding him much better after 
a refreſhing ſleep, and perfectly free 
from fever, determined to make ſome 
trial. | 


© am glad,” ſaid ſhe, * to ſee you 
ſo pure well to-day, fir; and the more 
ſo as I wrote to your friends, and expect 
fome of them either to-day or to-mor- 


row 5 
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row; and ſhall be proud for them to 
find you ſo hearty.“ 


e You wrote to my friends !” cried he, 
wildly. „Good Heavens, you have un- 
done me.” As he ſpoke, his counte- 
nance betrayed the moſt violent agita- 
tion, which was enough to convince her 
of the truth ; and now having gone ſo 
far, ſhe knew not how to recede, and 
therefore went on, 


Why, to be ſure, fir, twas but a 
diſagreeable ſort of an affair to have 
you lying here, and, as it were, dying, 
and none of your own friends about you. 
However, this won't be the caſe any 
longer, for two gentlemen at the King's 
Arms have feat to ſay they are come.” 


He 


contrary to my commands? 


quainted with the circumſtances, 


allowing it; and approaching the 


— 
* 
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He ſtarted up in bed, and with a fu- 
rious aſpect exclaimed, © But I will 
not ſee any gentlemen. What do you 
mean, pray, by behaving ſo directly 


c Why, 1'll tell you, fir, what I 
mean, if you will be quiet, and not 
make yourſelf ill.“ At this moment 
the door opened, the ſurgeon entered, 
who had been by our hero and his 


friend previouſly conſulted, and ac- 


and 


had given his permiſſion for the dil- 
covery, alleging the wound was almoſt 
healed, and the fever quite gone, 
though the fears and humanity of 
Mrs. Atkins had prevented her from 


bed, 
ſaid, 


ſa 
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ſaid, in a low voice, „Here are two 
gentlemen, of the names of Conway and 
Thornborough, who deſire to ſee you.” 
And they following immediately, were 
at the bed-fide before he could make 
any anſwer. 


The poor wretch averted his eyes 
from the latter, and hiding his face 
in the pillow, ſaid, in a faint voice, 
Forgive me, and let me die in 


= 


peace. 


* I ſhould not have thought of 
dying indeed,” replied- the | ſurgeon. 
« Come, fir, hold up your head like a 


man: you are in no danger.” 


« Godfrey,” ſaid our hero, “ fear 


not 
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not my reproaches at this time. I am 
not come to alarm you; be aſſured of 
my forgiveneſs, if that will in any de- 
gree contribute to the compoſure of your 
mind. I call upon you only to reſign 
the name you have ſo unjuſtly kept, and 
to clear my friend, before proper wit- 


neſſes, from any ill conſequences that 


may enſue from the duel ; fince you 
well know, had you not appeared in a 
character to which you have no right, 
the quarrel could never have hap- 
pened.“ 


Godfrey, who had more art than ef- 
frontery in his diſpoſition, and was now 
weakened by illneſs, could not ſupport 
the mildneſs of this addreſs, but burſt 
into tears. 


« I am,” 
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ce J am,” ſaid he, indeed a com- 
plete wretch to have ever deceived ſo 
much goodneſs : but, in the preſent in- 
ſtance, though I have uſed your name, 
it was not deſigned to your prejudice, 
but merely to make my own fortune, 
by ſecuring the hand of miſs Webſter.” 


« And is it,” cried Mr. Thornbo- 
rough, more warmly,. “ no crime to 
deceive an innocent young woman, to 
trample on all the laws of hoſpitality, 
and to make an offer of marriage in 
the name of another, which, in your 


own, would have been rejeted with 
ſcorn ?” 


© I ſee it now,” replied Godfrey, 
faintly, „ in the light you repreſent it; 
but 


a gt 
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[ | but for that I am ſufficiently puniſhed, 1 
| by the total deſtruction of my hopes.— \ 
But how, fir, ſhall I atone to you for 1 { 
my ingratitude ?” . : : 
A « 
& Alas!” replied he, with a deep f 


ſigh, I know not how, indeed: but 


the buſineſs which is now of moſt im- 


portance 1s, 'to clear Mr. Conway from [ 
all the conſequences, - which, - ſhould [ 
you relapſe, might draw him into an ; i 
unpleaſant ſituation, by confeſſing your- 1 
ſelf the aggreſſor.“ t: 
7 a 
e That,“ returned he, „I will do n 
inſtantly.” Then, in the preſence of Mr.. f 
Humphreys, the ſurgeon, and Mr. At- ſt 
kins (who being only juſt come in, hac tr 
received a hint of the truth from his fa 


. wife, 
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wife, and had a few moments before 
entered the chamber, to learn more of 
the affair), he made a clear and conciſe 


avowal of the facts, which, whilſt it 


criminated himſelf in the higheſt de- 
gree, entirely acquitted Mr. Conway. 


Having very much exhauſted himſelf 
by this confeſſion, which affected him 
particularly, from the painful ſenſations 
it excited of ſhame and regret, they all 
went down ſtairs, after cautioning him to 
take care of his health ; and our hero 
and his friend, promiſing to call the next 
morning, took leave of the Atkinſes 
for the preſent; unwilling, by their 
ſtay, to add to the confuſion and diſ- 
treſs which evidently reigned in the 
family. 

Vor. IV. E on 
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On their return to the King's Arms, 
| they ſat down to conſider what plan was 
next to be purſued. © As for me,“ 
cried Mr. Conway, “my mind is fo 


which have befallen me, that I find I 
require not merely amuſement, but ex- 
ertion, to prevent my falling into that 


happineſs, and ſo improper to be given 
way to on every account, As you can- 
not ſo well manage what I am going to 
propoſe, leave it to me to accompliſh 


the ſcheme, if you approve it. I have 
heard you declare, you would give any 
thing in the world to be releaſed from 


What if we make up a match between 


her and Godfrey?“ 
£c Ah,” 


wholly deranged by the late events 


ſtate of apathy ſo deſtructive to our 


your entanglement with miſs Wilding. 
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& Ah,” cried Mr. Thornborough, 
ce would to Heaven it were poſſible.” 


&« Leave to me the execution,” added 
his friend: give me but your con- 
ſent; tell me how far I may command 
your fortune; and, if I know any thing 
of the characters of either, you ſhall 
have the certificate of their marriage in 
leſs than fix weeks,” 


« Shall I, indeed?” returned our 
hero, with a ſmile. Why you are a 
perfect Machiavel. Uſe my fortune as 
you pleaſe; I know I may depend on 
your honour and on your diſcretion : 
and truſt me, if five or ſix thouſand 
pounds could releaſe me from my pro- 
miſe with a clear conſcience, I ſhould 
think it was well beſtowed.” 

C 2 &] flatter 
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J flatter myſelf,” faid the other, 
4 T ſhall get you off for leſs than that: 
the contrivance will amuſe me. In the 
mean time purſue your tour, To-mor- 
row I will ſound Godfrey, and you ſhall 
know. the reſult of our conference : the 
termination of my plan you ſhall hear 
by letter; for as you cannot yourſelf ſo 
conveniently treat with miſs Wilding in 
perſon, I take it upon me to be your 
deputy on this occaſion, and recommend 
it to you to follow your intention of an 


excurſion.“ 


Mr. Thornborough joyfully acceded 
to this propoſal, and promiſed to follow 


his advice. 
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W HEN Godfrey was left to his own 
reflections, however ſeverely he felt the 
diſappointment of his hopes, he was 
yet relieved from the apprehenſions of a 
diſcovery which had long tormented him, 
by all ſuſpenſe being at an end. His 
only hope now was to evade his creditors, 
if poſſible; but this he knew not how to 
accompliſh, His heart was too ſelfiſh 
to feel any repugnance for the diſtreſs in 
which he had involved miſs Webſter, 
and love had been in this inſtance whol- 
ly out of the queſtion : his intereſt was 
concerned; but Charlotte Wilding was 

C 3 the 
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the only woman for whom he had ever 
felt any thing at all reſembling that paſ- 
ſion: and having enough of the ſtoic in 
his compoſition to rejoice that it was no 
worſe, he comforted himſelf by reflecting 
he might have been killed, or ſo wound- 
ed as to render his continuing in the 
army an impoſſibility, which was now 
by no means the caſe ; and ſoon com- 
poſed himſelf into a quiet ſleep, from 


which he awoke the next day, greatly 
refreſhed and amended. 


About one o'clock Mr. Conway call- 
ed, and was inſtantly admitted to his 
After ſome introductory diſ- 
courſe, “Forgive me,” ſaid he, if I 
mention circumſtances you probably do 
not wiſh ſhould be known ; but you are 


yet 


chamber. 
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yet to learn, tliat, amongſt the other ill 
conſequences Mr. Thornborough has 
been involved in from bearing your 
name, he was arreſted for ſome hundred 


pounds. Now, fir, as you are ſo deep- 


ly in debt, what plan of life do you mean 
5 ro purſue, when your recovery releaſcs 
4 you from this confinement ?” 

4 « Upon my word fir,” returned God- 
| frey, J am at a loſs to anſwer you; I have 
yet fixed on nothing: but at all events 
I fear I muſt ſell my commiſſion to pay 
my debts; and muſt then—ſtarve I be- 
lieve.“ 


« Not abſolutely that, I hope: but tell 
me, if you can, to what may your debts 


amount?“ 


I C 4 God frey 
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Godfrey then informed him, as nearly 


as he could gueſs; and Mr. Conway 
finding, though conſiderable, they were 
yet far within the ſum his friend had 


mentioned, thus continued : 


Hear what I have to propoſe : your 
preſent proſpects arc gloomy enough; 
but if you will take my advice, they 
ſhall brighten. Pay your addreſſes ro 
aits Wilding: ſhe knows your character, 
you know hers; ſo there will be no de- 
ception on either ſide: and when you 
are married, depend on my word, Mr, 
Thornborough will pay all your debts, 
provided, however, you have given me 
a juſt account of them; and will get 
your commiſſion exchanged for one upon 


full pay, in a regiment that is now order- 
ed 


" _ 


* 


ed to the Weſt - Indies; and give you, 
beſides, a handſome ſum to ſet out with. 
This propoſal I ſhould think muſt meet 
your approbation; it is a proviſion for 
life, and the ſtation ſuch as, with his aſ- 
ſiſtance, may prove an advantageous 
one. His fortune can afford to pay for 
this whim; as I really believe he will 
be very glad when you are both married, 


and out of the kingdom ; as he will then 


have little chance of meeting with either, 


a circumſtance that muſt be unpleaſant, 
as, pardon me, he can never ſee you with- 


out reviving very diſagreeable ideas and 
recollections, which, for the ſake of all 


parties, had better be obliterated; and 


in this caſe abſence may do much.” 


« Upon my word, fir,” returned God- 
C 5 frey, 


\ 
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frey, “ you have opened a pretty ſcheme, 
could it be accompliſhed : but how ſhall 
I perſuade miſs Wilding to accept my 


hand, when you, fir, muſt know we have 


both followed the ſame trade; and, though 
much diſappointed, ſhe has not yet loſt 
all hopes of ſucceſs, as I have, and will 
therefore be more unwilling to enter into 
an engagement of this kind? ꝰ 


« Two fortune-hunters,” replied Mr. 
Conway, have been often trapped in- 
to a marriage with each other ; but their 
engaging voluntarily is, I believe, an un- 
precedented thing. Yet you will remem- 
ber, that profeſſion is always followed 
ccretly; as when the lady or gentleman 
avows their occupation, they have little 
chance of ſucceſs: and this is the caſe 
with 
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with miſs Wilding. Mr. Harriſon 1s gone 
to B, full of the ſtory, which he has 
only juſt learned, and means to make 
public ; and this will, I think, enſure 
Letitia the contempt ſhe deſerves ; and, 
thus driven to deſperation, ſhe will joy- 
fully embrace any opportunity that may 
offer, to ſecure her from continued 
mortification ; and under another name, 
and in a new place, ſhe may again en- 
ter ſociety with a character unimpeach- 
ed; I mean only for ſincerity, however, 
and a few ſuch trifles, which you will not 
regard ; for againſt her virtue I never 
heard ſlander itſelf ſay a word.“ 


That,“ returned Mr. Godfrey with 
a ſigh, * 15a reaſon to be ſure. Well, 


I ſee no alternative; but we ſhall be as 


C 6 miſerable 
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miſerable a couple as ever entered the 
liſts of matrimony ; we know one another 
ſo well, and are ſo much alike.” 


ce That,” cried Mr. Conway laugh- 
ing, is the reaſon moſt people give 
for expecting to be happy: but take 
your choice; only remember you muſt 
have one chain, or a thouſand perhaps. 


« Oh, indeed I do not heſitate, fir,” 
anſweree Godfrey; * and be ſo good as 
to acquaint Mr. T hornborough, with 
my beſt reſpects, that I conſider myſelf 
particularly indebted to him for his leni- 
ty, and will gladly accept his propoſals.” 


Mr, Conway then took leave, and, 
calling at the parlour door, had the 
ſatisfaction 
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ſatisfaction of finding the family tolerably 
compoſed. Miſs Webſter was preſent, 
and by a few well-timed compliments, 
gallant ſpeeches, and real truths, he re- 
conciled her to her diſappointment ; as 
what he ſaid had much more effect 
than all the ſolid arguments uſed by her 
uncle and aunt. 


When he returned to his friend, he 
delighted him by a minute recital of 
what had paſſed, and received his earneſt 
thanks for the part he had taken, and 
felt a relief to his ſpirits, from the hope, 
which now aroſe ſtrongly in his boſom, 
of being at length releaſed from his pro- 
miſe by Letitia's marriage. He gladly 
agreed to the terms propoſed, and con- 
ſented to remain with Mr, Conway at 

| NW 
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N—, till Godfrey's perfect recovery 
permitted them to ſet off for B=—, 


In the mean time, to prevent the hours 
from hanging heavily on their hands, 
as there was no ſociety in the town 
that could poſſibly afford them any 
amuſement, they devoted their time to 
excurſions round the country ; and as 
the leiſure, and almoſt ſolitude, in which 
they lived, gave them an opportunity 


of diſcovering the virtues of each other, 
they formed a perfe and ſincere friend- 
ſhip. 25 


Wentworth Conway was warm, high 
ſpirited, animated in his purſuits, and 
generous almoſt to thoughtleſſneſs; but 

violent 
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| violent in his reſentments, and proud, 


though not inſolent. 


William Thornborough was equally 
generous, but high ſpirited without pride, 
and animated without violence, Went- 
worth would open his purſe to a beg- 
gar; but he knew not how to condeſcend 
to the feelings of an inferior in any way 
that interfered with his time, or engaged 
his attention. But to William the diſ- 
trefles of his fellow creatures were always 
a tax on his humanity ;_ which could no 
more reſiſt the opportunity of extricat- 
ing them from difficulties, if by any ex- 
ertions he could do it, than of relieving 
their more immediate wants, by beſtowing 
whatever they required : this had ſome- 
times drawn him into aukward and un- 
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pleaſant fituations ; but he was always 
rewarded by the conſciouſneſs of his 
motive, and in general by his ſucceſs 


eventually conſidered. 


Mr. Godfrey in a few-weeks recovered 
ſo perfectly, that they thought they might 
now begintheir operations; and our hero, 
after paying all the expences that had at- 
tended his illneſs, and made the Atkinſes 
a handſome and genteel preſent, to recom- 
penſe them in ſome degree for their 
trouble and humanity, ſet out on his 
intended tour. 


CH aA: 


DURING this period every thing at 
B 
cution of their plan. Mr. Harriſon's 
good humour had ever rendered him a 
welcome guelt in every family; and, as 
on his return he viſited every creature he 
knew, and told at every houſe he enter- 


ed the ſtory of the ſtrange metamorphoſis 


of Godfrey into Thornborough, and all 
the relative circumſtances, it ſoon be- 
came as public as could be wiſhed; and 
thoſe, whom the pride of the Wildings 
had made their irreconcileable enemies, 
rejoiced at a diſcovery ſo mortifying to 
them, 

Charlotte, 


had conſpired to forward the exe- 
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Charlotte, apprehenſive of this, had 


left B 
friend at Bath ; therefore happily eſcaped 


„ and was gone to viſit a 


witneſſing the contempt which fell on 


them ſo deſervedly. 


The miſs Willifes took the firſt oppor- 
tunity of calling on Letitia, and, with 
an affected diſbelief, told her the report 
of the town; and, whilſt they relied im- 
plicitly on its truth, pretended to laugh 
at the abſurdity of the ſtory. | 


Letitia's confuſion, however, would 
at all events. have betrayed her. She 
ſtammered out, there was really a ſome- 
thing of a miſtake, ſhe fancied, between 
the gentlemen ; but that ſhe ſuppoſed 
they 
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they had quarrelled, and now threw the 
blame on her. 


But theſe endeavours were ineffectual: 
the ſtory gained univerſal credit, and ſhe 
was generally (ſhunned ; and ſhe ſuffer- 
ed ſo much from the behaviour of the 


world, that ſhe was on the point of de- 
ſpair; and ſo thoroughly: convinced of 


the deſtruction of all her hopes, that ſhe 
would gladly have taken. refuge in a 
nunnery, had nunneries for proteſtants 
been permitted. The longer ſhe lived 
in this ſtate of ſecluſion (for ſhe could 
not venture out, from the fear of expe- 
riencing new mortifications), the more 
dejected ſhe grew, when a viſit from 
the firſt cauſe of her misfortunes rouſed 
her from torpidity into fury. She ac- 

cuſed 
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cuſed him as the author of all her wrongs; 
and in bitter invectives and pointed ſar- 
caſms gave a vent to the rage that had 
ſo long rankled in her boſom. And 
this had an happy effect; ſhe grew calmer 
at laſt, and Mr. Godfrey thought it was 


now his turn to be heard. 


&© Remember, madam,” ſaid he, «I 
only (ſuggeſted the ſcheme to you, and 
the probability of its ſucceſs: that I was 
miſtaken, has been as much my loſs as 
yours: and had your pride been tdo de- 
licate, or your conſcience too tender, to 
have followed the line I pointed out, 
I imagine you would have declined it at 
once ; and that you did not, cannot be 
laid to my charge. All the reparation 1 


can 
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can now make I will, by offering you my 
hand,” 


« Your hand!“ interrupted ſhe, in- 
dignantly; * what, that I may turn beg- 
gar, or carry your knapſack ?” 


ce Tt ſhall be juſt as you pleaſe,” re- 
turned he, with equal ſcorn; © but re- 
member, in England you are done for. 


Who will marry a profeſſed female for- 


tune-hunter ? And you have not money 


enough to ſet up your trade in any other 


place, Hear my propoſals; I make 


them for the laſt time. A friend will pay 


my debts, and get my commiſſion ex- 


Changed for one 1n a regiment very ſoon 
to embark for the Weſt-Indies. In an- 
other climate, and as Mrs. Godfrey, you 


may, 
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may, perhaps, meet with that reſpe& you 
have for ever forfeited here.” 


e Reſpect, indeed!“ cried ſhe: ** the 
wife of a poor lieutenant! Very probable: 
the name of Godfrey, then, muſt act as 


a charm.” 


& do not know but it muſt,” re- 
plied he, © to inſure you reſpect any 
where. However, you know what you 
have to truſt to; and it is my real opi- 
nion, if you will not be my wife, you 
never will be a wife at all. You may 
conſider till to-morrow, but no longer ; 
as I muſt then ſettle my plan, for the re- 
giment is to embark in a few weeks; and 
if you marry me at all, it muſt be within 
ten days.” | 

| Letitia 


du 
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Letitia made no reply to this curious 
addreſs; and he took leave, after inform - 
ing her he ſhould call the following 
morning for her final determination. 
This may appear a novel method of court 
ſhip: but it muſt be remembered, they 
both knew each other perfectly; and 
Godfrey was as well acquainted with her 
character, as with the world; and was 
very ſenſible an affectation of love, which 
ſhe muſt be conſcious he could not feel, 
would have a very contrary effect from 
what might be ſuppoſed ; for that ſhe 
would, perhaps, make it a plea for keep- 
ing him in uncertainty, till he ſhould 
have loſt the opportunity of exchanging 
his commiſſion ; and therefore, like a 
man driving a bargain for a houſe, 


thought the moſt probable way of ob- 


ining 
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taining it was by indifference; and it had 
the deſired effect. 


Mifs Wilding, when he was gone, be- 
gan to conſider ſerioufly what he had 
ſaid; and after ruminating. upon the ad- 
vantages of a change of condition (her 
preſent ſituation conſidered), ſhe at laſt 
determined to accept him, if her father 
and mother would give their conſent. 
At breakfaſt ſhe informed them of Mr. 
Godfrey's offer, which they very warmly 
approved. Mr. Wilding rejoiced in the 
opportunity of ſettling his daughter, 
though in a way ſo much inferior to what 
he once hoped for; yet, allowing for the 
opinion the world now had of her con- 
duct, it was beyond his expectations. 
Letitia left her father to ſettle with Mr. 


Godfrey, 
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Godfrey, and retired with her mother, to 
begin the neceſſary preparations. 


When the gentlemen met, the preli- 
minaries were ſoon adjuſted. Old Wild- 
ing promiſed to give his daughter a few 
hundreds, and leave her a few more upon 
his will : and Godfrey agreed this ſhould 
be ſettled upon her, as well as half what- 
ever Mr, Thornborough ſhould preſent 
him with. And with this the father was 
perfectly ſatisfied, 


When miſs Wilding made her ap- 


pearance, the lover thought proper to 
aſſume ſome degree of tenderneſs; and 
Letitia endeavoured to behave with pro- 
priety: but on both ſides there was fo 
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raining it was by indifference; and it had 
the defired effect. 


Mifs Wilding, when he was gone, be- 
gan to conſider ſerioufly what he had 
ſaid; and after ruminating-upon the ad- 
vantages of a change of condition (her 
preſent ſituation conſidered), ſhe at laſt 
determined to accept him, if her father 
and mother would give their conſent, 
At breakfaſt ſhe informed them of Mr. 
Godfrey's offer, which they very warmly 
approved. Mr. Wilding rejoiced in the 


opportunity of ſettling his daughter, 
though in a way ſo much inferior to what 


he once hoped for; yet, allowing for the 


opinion the world now had of her con- 
duct, it was beyond his expectations. 
Letitia left her father to ſettle with Mr. 


Godfrey, 
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Godfrey, and retired with her mother, to 
begin the neceſſary preparations. 


When the gentlemen met, the preli- 
minaries were ſoon adjuſted. Old Wild- 
ing promiſed to give his daughter a few 
hundreds, and leave her a few more upon 
his will : and Godfrey agreed this ſhould 
be ſettled upon her, as well as half what- 
ever Mr, Thornborough ſhould preſent 
him with. And with this the father was 
perfectly ſatisfied, 


When miſs Wilding made her ap- 
pearance, the lover thought proper to 
aſſume ſome degree of tenderneſs; and 
Letitia endeavoured to behave with pro- 
priety: but on both ſides there was fo 
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much evident conſtraint, that an indif- 
ferent ſpectator muſt have been amuſed. 


When Mr. Conway heard all theſe 
particulars, he was pleaſed with the ſuc- 
ceſs of their enterpriſe; and inſtantly 
wrote to Mr. Thornborough, who was at 
Carliſle, an account of their proceedings; 
and then ſet about collecting his debts : 
but this took not up much of his time, as 
Godfrey's principal creditors, when they 
firſt heard of his addreſſing miſs Wild- 
ing ſome months before, had thrown 
their affairs into the hands'of Mr. Clay- 
ton, and impoweged him to receive the 
money. The commiſſion alſo was ex- 
changed; and Mr, Conway, underſtand- 
ing his intention of ſettling half upon Le- 
titia, preſented him, at our hero's par- 


ticular 
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ticular requeſt, with one thouſand pounds, 
from an idea, that, if Godfrey's extrava- 
gance ſhould again reduce them, the five 
hundred pounds, added to her own, 
would ſecure her from abſolute want. 
This being ſettled, Mr. Conway attend- 
ed them to church, gave the lady away 
with infinite ſatisfaction, as certain of 
the pleaſure his friend would receive 
from the knowledge of being perfectly at 


liberty; and then ſaw them ſet off in a 
poſt-chaiſe for London. 


During the time of his ſtay at B-—, 
he cultivated the acquaintance of Mr. 
Neſbit, to whom our hero introduced 
him by letter; and in his ſociety found 
an agreeable and pleaſant relief from the 
tedious taſk of looking over accounts and 
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52 
paying bills. Mr. Neſbit was thorough- 
ly rejoiced at the diſcovery; and de- 
clared he always thought our hero's ſpirit 
and elegance deſerved the eſtate better 
than the other ; and he now hoped time 
might bring about an event for which 


he was very anxious. 


« Does your friend,” ſaid he to Mr. 
Conway, ever mention the name of 
Barrymore with any particular degree of 


approbation ?” 1 


« Yes,” cried Conway, “ indeed does 
he; and I believe thinks of no other.” 
He then confeſſed, convinced he might 

do it without hazarding our hero's diſ- 


pleaſure, his ſincere attachment to So- 
| | phia, 


%F 
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phia, and the diſappointments and vexa- 
tions he had experienced. 


« Ay,” cried the old gentleman, «I 


thought Heaven had formed them for 


each other; their ſouls ſeemed in uniſon; 
and many a time have 1 lamented that 
the injuſtice of fortune might counteract 
the intentions of nature. He then ſent 
a very affectionate and congratulatory 
meſſage to our hero, which Mr. Conway 
promiſed faithfully to deliver, 


In the mean time, Charlotte Wilding, 
ignorant of all that paſſed at B-—, was 


ſpending her time very pleaſantly among 
her friends at Bath: nor was the arrival 
of Mr. Littkton in England a trifling 
addition to her happineſs. He ſet out 
D 3 immediately 
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immediately on the receipt of his friend's 
letter; and firſt going into Berkſhire, 
took poſſeſſion of his living ; and then, 
hearing miſs Wilding was at Bath, fol- 
lowed her to that place ; and there, by 


the perſuaſions of her friends, who 


thought they had been engaged long 


enough, ſhe conſented, after having 
4 . | 

written to her father for his approba- 

tion, to give him her hand; and they ſet 


off for Berkſhire, to wait the arrival of 


his patron. And having, at his firſt viſit, 
found the parſonage houſe in tolerable re- 
pair, he ordered the workmen to make 
14 the few alterations and improvements it 


required in the ornamental way, which 


were ſoon completed; and they found it l 
| quite ready for their reception. He | 

| would not, therefore, avail himſelf of our 
K 0 hero's | 
lj] l 
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hero's offer, with reſpect to his reſidence 
at the Abbey. 


All the neighbouring families pail 
their compliments to the bride ; but. 
among none of them did ſhe meet with 
minds ſo congenial to her own, as at 
Beech Park, between which and Thorn— 
borough Abbey the parſonage was 
ſituated, Miſs Fitzwilliam paid her ſo 
much attention, and had ſo much real 
merit, it was impoſſible not to return her 
eſteem with an equal degree of regard; 
and they ſoon became on the molt intimate 
footing. They often joined in the wiſh 
that Mr. Thornborough's attachment to 
miſs Barrymore might be crowned with 
ſucceſs, for their own ſakes as well as his; 
as Mrs. Littleton knew by experience, and 

D 4 miſs 
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miſs Fitzwilliam imagined from report, 
ſhe muſt prove an invaluable acquiſition 


to their ſociety. Mr. Fitzwilliam had 


not forgotten his promiſe to our hero; 
but had yet no opportunity of fulfil 
ling it, as the Barrymores were ſtill in 
France. 


When Mr. Harriſon left B „which 
was ſome time before Mr. Conway, he 
went immediately to Southill Grove, 
and made his propoſals in form, was 


accepted, and, as ſoon as the neceſſary 
preparations were made, the ceremony 


was performed; and after ſtaying to re- 


ceive the viſits of the neighbourhood, 


che bride and bridegroom ſet out for his 
eſtate in Staffordſhire, accompanied by 
miſs Deloraine, for whom Mrs, Harriſon 


had 
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had long entertained a ſincere regard ; 
and had obtained her promiſe, and Mrs. 


 Medway's conſent, that ſhe ſhould re- 


main with her for ſeveral months. 


Mr. Conway having ſettled every thing 
for his friend, returned to his own ſeat in 
Buckinghamſhire, and endeavoured, by 
amuſement and ſociety, to baniſh from 
his mind the unpleaſant events which had 
lately occurred. He ſent a woman, on 
whoſe care he could depend, into Berk- 
ſhire, with a letter from Mr. Thornbo- 
rough to his houſekeeper, defiring her to 
reſign her charge: and when the little 
girl arrived at Conway Manor, her ſtrik- 
ing reſemblance, even at that early age, 
to her beautiful bur unprincipled mother, 
ſtruck Wentworth with a mixed ſenſa- 
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tion of tenderneſs and dread : the latter, 
excited by a fear leſt, with Arabella's fea- 
tures, ſhe ſhould inherit her ſentiments. 
He received her with great affection ; 
and, having ſeen her properly placed at 
a village about five miles from the Ma- 
nor, found real pleaſure and ſatisfaction 


in his daily viſits, which he never, but on 
very particular occaſions, omitted, 
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IT is now time to return to our hero, 
who during all theſe tranſactions had been 
travelling in the north. The moment 
he received from his friend an aſſurance 
of Letitia's marriage, he quitted Carliſle, 
which had hitherto been his head quar- 
ters, and ſer out on his journey towards 
the ſouth. His mind, releaſed from half 
its embarraſſ ents, was now only an- 
xious for miſs Barrymore's arrival in 
England with a diſengaged heart, and as 


well diſpoſed to regard him with favour: 


as he flattered himſelf ſhe once was. 


From Carliſle he went into Weft- 
D 6 morland, 
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morland, and, after viſiting the lakes, 
intended to return into Berkſhire through 
the counties on the coaſt ; when driv- 
ing one day along the banks of a nar- 
row river, he heard ſome cries of dif- 
treſs, and ſtopping the phaeton, perceiv- 
ed they came from ſome ragged children 
on the other ſide. He called to them to 
enquire the cauſe, and was informed by 
the eldeſt of the party, a boy about 
twelve years old, that George Fleming 
had fallen into the river, and would be 
drowned. Ever alive to the impulſe 
of humanity, without an inſtant's delay 
he ſprang from the phaeton, threw off 
his coat, and aſking whereabouts the 
accident had happened, the lad pointed 
out the place, and he plunged into the 


water, and in a few moments again reach- 
ed 


| 
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ed the bank, weh a child apparently 


about eight years of age, in his arms, 
but retaining no ſigns of life. Ob- 


ſerving ſome ſmoke aſcending from 
amidſt a clump of trees at a little diſ- 
tance, he placed the lad in the phaeton 
in the poſture he thought moſt likely to 


promote his recovery, and drove on to- 
wards the only appearance of an habi- 
tation he could diſcern, firſt enquiring 
of the children where he lived, and who 


were his parents. 


— 


« He is parſon Fleming's eldeſt ſon,” | 1 
replied one of them, ©* and a lives a mile 1 
this ſide of the water, athwart that green 
meadow, and a matter of four from 

| where you be, over the bridge up along | 
yonder,” 1 


As 
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As the poor little fellow's life was till 
doubtful, he charged them to take no 


notice (a very unneceſſary caution, for 


they were too much afraid of his father's 
anger, having been repeatedly ordered 
never to take him with them, when they 
went to play near the river); and then 
proceeded, guided by the ſmoke, to a 
farm-houſe envcloped in a thick wood. 
Here he received every poſſible aſſiſtance 
in his humane endeavours, which in a 
ſhort time began to be ſucceſsful; and 


the little fellow was almoſt recovered, 


when the ſurgeon arrived, who had been 


inſtantly ſent for from the neareſt town; 
and who, after a few more applications, 
pronounced him out of danger, but not 


well enough to be removed home that 
night, 


The 
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The evening was drawing to a cloſe, 
and our hero, having ſeen him properly 
and comfortably accommodated, and be- 
ing much pleaſed with the attention paid 
him by the farmer's wife, a very good ſort 
of woman, now began to conſider the 
feelings of his parents; and, taking 
one of the farmer's men for a guide, ſet 
out, late as it was, for the parſonage at 
Middleford. He arrived at the village a 
little after ſun- ſet, and enquiring for Mr. 
Fleming, was directed to a ſmall but neat 
looking houſe, with caſement windows, 
and a green before the door, where there 
were ſeveral children at play. A little 
girl here told him her papa was gone 
out, but her mamma was at home, and 
deſired he would follow her. He did, 
but was not a little diſtreſſed at che con- 
fuſion 
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fuſion that appeared in Mrs. Fleming's 
countenance on his abrupt entrance, 
She was ſitting with a cradle by her ſide, 
mending an old black coat by the very 
dim light of a ſmall candle in an iron 
candleſtick. The room was paved with 
ſtone, and fromits furniture he concluded 
it was the kitchen, and from her appear- 
ance that ſhe was a ſervant : but her 
voice, her words, her manner, when ſhe 
anſwered his firſt addreſs, which fortunate» 
ly however was not ſuch a one as to 
give her reaſon to gueſs at his miſtake, 
ſoon convinced him of his error: but 
this conviction had ſuch an effect on his 
benevolent and feeling heart, that he 
forgot the purpoſe for which he came, 


and conſidered only her apparent mor- 
tification at being ſeen by a ſtranger 3n 
| ſo 
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ſo humiliating a ſituation. He pauſed, 
heſitated, but at length, in anſwer to her 
enquiries, ſaid he wiſhed to ſee Mr, 
Fleming. She replied with a ſigh, he 
would be at home in a few minutes. 


A mutual filence now ſucceeded, 
which he ventured to break by aſking 
her how old the little boy was who ſtood 
by her knee, every now and then caſt- 
ing a fearful look at the ſtrange gentle- 


man, yet half inclined to be ſociable, 
She replied, juſt turned of three, and 


was again filent, 


Fearful of alarming her in her pre- 
ſent ſituation, which was very apparent, 
and ſuppoſing ſhe had no reaſon for ap- 
prehenſion, he would not ſpeak of the 

child 
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child till Mr. Fleming's return : but 
little William pulling ber by the apron, 
cried out, Mamma, where's George?“ 
At this queſtion ſhe threw down her 


work, and burſt into tears, 


Our hero taking advantage of this 
opening, © Come here, my little man,” 
ſaid he,“ and Iwill tell you where George 
1s,” Mrs. Fleming looked at him with 
an incredulous anxiety, and cried, © Do 


you, fir, really know?“ 


« Yes, madam,” returned he; “ left 


him at farmer Dickſon's.“ 


« Oh, thank God, thank God,” cried 


ſhe, in a voice almoſt inarticulate. But 
| # 1 
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is he alive? is he well? How came he 
ſo far off?“ 


Before he had time to anſwer her queſ- 
tions, Mr. Fleming entered the houſe, 
his countenance wild with agony, and as 
pale as death. Order my horſe,” cried 
he, in a voice trembling with horror. 
« Oh then,” exclaimed ſhe, wringing her 
hands, © ſomething has happened; and 


you, fir,” turning to our hero, © have 
deceived me.” 


« No, madam, on my honour I have 


not; I left the child not only alive, 
but out of danger,” per 


% Good heavens !” exclaimed the half 
frantic father, is he preſerved? Was he 
not 
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not drowned indeed ? How, which way 
ſhall I be ſure of it ?” 


« ] can,” returned our hero, © have 
no intereſt in deceiving you: I took 
him myſelf out of the water, and he is 
perfectly recovered.” | 


The ſurpriſe of this joyful intelligence 
was too much for the father: he burſt into 
tears; and when a little compoſed, ob- 
ſerving the ſituation of his wife, he ran 
to her, and pouring out ſome wine, made 
her drink it. Then, conſcious of his 
inattention to his gueſt, he ſeized his 
hand, begged him to forgive his ſtrange 
behaviour; but that, now his recollection 
was reſtored, he would thank, as he 


ought, the preſerver of his child. 
Mr. 


WF -- 
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Mr. Thornborough then, to ſtop the 
effuſions of their gratitude, related the 
circumſtances; and concluded by ſay- 
ing, when he found Mrs. Fleming, as 
he thought, wholly ignorant, he was un- 
willing to alarm her feelings, by confeſſing 
the child had been in danger. He then 
requeſted to hear how they had been in- 


formed of it. 


« As ſoon as we had dined,” anſwered 


Mr. Fleming, George aſked my 


leave to go out with ſome children that 
live in the village: and as I had always 
charged them never to play near the 
river, I confented ; nor was at all alarm- 
ed at his abſence, till it grew near dark, 
I then went out to enquire if he had been 
heard of; but not learning any thing ſa- 


tisfactory, 
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tisfactory, I began to be ſeriouſly uneaſy. 
However, I came home, and telling Lucy 
not to be frightened, ſaid I was going up 
to Mr. Fdwards's, to enquire for George, 
who might perhaps be there. She ſaw 
what I wiſhed to conceal, and caught my 
fears, though ſhe diſowned them. When 
I left her, I met on the road a little boy, 
who I knew was with my ſon; and 
threatening him with my horſe-whip, if he 


did not tell the truth, he fell on his knees 


and confeſſed, that, as they were at play, 
George ran beyond the place he intended, 


and not being able to ſtop himſelf, had 
fallen into the river. He added, a gen- 


tleman on the oppoſite fide had plunged 
in inſtantly, and taken him out, and had 
carried him to Dickſon's farm ; but he 
believed he was quite drowned, he had 
| | been 
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been ſo long under water. Half diſtract. 
ed, I came home for my horſe, endea» 
vouring, but in vain, to conceal my 
knowledge of the truth from Mrs. Fle- 
ming. And thus, fir, but for the bleſſing 
of Heaven, and your happy intervention, 
I might by one ſtroke have loſt almoſt 


all that is dear to me.” 


When they were all a little compoſed, 
Mr. Fleming declaring he would not go 
to reſt till he had ſeen his boy, our hero 
declined their offer of making him up a 
bed, and determined to accompany him, 
On their arrival they found the child 
growing every moment better ; and the 
next day Mr. Thornborough reſtored the 
darling fon to his anxious mother. Her 


feelings were too acute to ſuffer her to 


ſpeal : 
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ſpeak: but Mr. Fleming again faid 
every thing a grateful heart could dic- 
tate, They entreated him to favour 
them with his company for that day at 
leaſt, and he conſented ; having expe- 
rienced during his whole tour, and in the 
moſt beautiful views he had met with of 
inanimate nature, no ſenſations half fo 
delightful as thoſe which ſpring from 


the conſciouſneſs of having ſaved a fel- 
low-creature from death, and reſtored to 
its parents a darling child. Nor could 
the loudeſt popular applauſe have given 
to his ſoul ſuch real ſatisfaction, as the 
fimple effuſions of gratitude and joy 
which flowed from their uncorrupted 
hearts, 


CHAP, 


to 


C.H:A Pi 


WIILST Mrs. Fleming was bu- 
fied in her domeſtic arrangements, her 
huſband accompanied our hero tothe top 
of a hill, which roſe at ſome Bo dike 

anded 
a beautiful and extenſive proſpect. Dur- 


tance from the village, and com 


ing their walk, the converſation turned 
on the beauty of the country ; and our 
hero commended his ſituation as delight- 


ful. 


5“ Yes, fir,” returned Mr. Fleming, 
with a ſigh, „ it is, indeed, delightful 
to the eye; but there the advantage ends, 

Vor. IV. E Accuſtomed 
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Accuſtomed as I was, in the early part of 
my life, to all the comforts of refined ſo- 
ciety, I now bitterly lament my total ſe- 
cluſion from the world : nor can the 
conſciouſneſs that I drew myſelf into 
this ſituation by my own folly leſſen my 
regrets ; on the contrary, it heightens 
them.“ | 


cc But ſurely,” replied Mr. Thornbo- 
rough, © there is fome neighbourhood : 
I have within a few miles paſſed ſeveral 
gentlemen's houſes and ſeats, though 
there are none immediately in the vil- 
lage where you live. The diſtance may | 
exclude Mrs, Fleming ; but gentlemen 
may — 


« Alas, fir,” interrupted Mr. Fle- 
ming, 


S 
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ming, „you judge of the world from 
the benevolence of your own heart. 
Though my profeſſion may entitle me to 
rank as a gentleman, my poverty (for 1 
may as well own what you muſt diſco- 
ver) forbids my aſſociating with the fa- 

milies you ſpeak of. How would a | 
thread-bare parſon find admittance at 
their tables? Beſides, I could not bear 
the expence of viſiting, nor could I make 
a return; and my ſpirit recoils at the idea 
of lying under an obligation for a din- 
ner. As to receiving company at home, 
you muſt have ſeen enough to convince 
you of the impoſſibility ; yet the ne- 
ceſſity to which I am reduced would be 
trifling, compared to my own feelings,” 


nd 


« But how, Mr, Fleming —I beg 


E 2 pardon, 
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pardon, if 1 appear impertinent : © was 


this ſituation the reſult of your own 


choice?“ 


ce The conſequence of my folly, I ſaid: 
that my folly was voluntary, I confels; 
yet, impelled by the ardour of youth, 
and an ungovernable paſſion, I foreſaw 
not what thoſe conſequences would be. 
I was bred up, fir, by an uncle, who 
placed me at Oxford, with the promiſe 


of a good living, and the expectation of 


a tolerable eſtate, 


“ During my reſidence there, I was 
carried by a fellow ſtudent to viſit his 
family. They were all pleaſant and 
cheerful ; and, as they lived not many 
miles from the univerſity, I repeated my 


viſits, 
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viſits, till the beauty of Lucy Fennel cap- 
ti vated my affections to ſuch a degree, I 
could think of nothing elſe. Her father, 
knowing, I believe, my expectations, 
gave me every encomagement ; and 
Lucy was herſelf ſo far from being indif- 


ferent to me, that ſhe conſented to elope. 


F 
: We were married; and applying to my 
; uncle for forgiveneſs, he abſolutely re- 
: fyſed, and commanded me never to ap- 
f pear before him again, as he was deter- 

mined not to ſee me. His anger was the 

more excited from my marrying ſo 

young, and into a family not the moſt 
f reſpectable in the world. Mr. Fennel 
made a ridiculous plea of his daughter's 
: conduct, not to give us a ſix- pence; and 
j thus, with only ſeventy pounds in my 


pocket (fifty of which my uncle had 
E 3 ſent 
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ſent me, as his laſt preſent), I took or- 
ders, and, through the intereſt of a col- 
lege acquaintance, obtained this curacy; 
which, ſcanty as it was at firſt, now, ſince 
the increaſe of my family, ſcarcely affords 
us a decent proviſion, I am ſtill ten- 
derly attached to my wife, and I have 
every reaſon to believe ſhe is ſo to me; 
yet there are times when we both regret 
our ſituation: but her family cares, which 
are numerous, leave her little time for re- 
flection. This is not the caſe with me; 
we have nine years of ſolitude and pe- 
nury reconciled me to my ſituation, Lucy 
is amiable; and I declare I would not 
exchange her for any other woman in the 
world, let her fortune be what it would : 
yet J cannot but be ſenſible we have 


drawn 
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drawn each other into difficulties, which, 
by a more prudent conduct, we might 
have avoided. You, fir, are a young 
man; and your appearance beſpeaks you 
a man of fortune; therefore my caution is 
probably unneceſſary : but ſuffer me to 
ſay, love in a cottage is the moſt dan- 
gerous idea a young mind can entertain. - 
New to the world, and unacquainted: 

with its diſtreſſes, we fancy in the bo- 
ſom of mutual affection they will either 
be wholly loſt, or ſcarcely felt: but it is 
an error as deſtructive as fallacious. 
Every misfortune is doubled by the par- 
ticipation of thoſe we love, when embit- 
tered by the reflection of having involved 
them in our miſery. When I ſee my 
poor girl ſtruggling with poverty ſhe ne- 
ver felt till ſhe knew me, and toiling for 


E 4 my 
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my comfort, till the exertion becomes 
too much for her health and ſpirits, how 
like a guilty wretch do I feel, and how 
gladly would I recall the paſt! Yetl 
do not pretend to feel all this wholly on 
her account ; I have my own ſhare of 
diſtreſs. I ſee a riſing family, who can 


have no proſpe& but labour and ſervi- 
tude. I am treated with neglect, ſome- 
times with contempt, by thoſe whom I 
could formerly have regarded as my 
equals. The converſation of the vil- 
lagers diſguſts me; and when 1 fly to 
my books for relief, I am haunted by. 
reſlections I can neither baniſh nor ſub- 
due. Yet do not, fir, I beſeech you, ima- 
gine I ſuffer eicher my wife or my neigh- 
bours to perceive my diſcontent: to the 
former 1t would be cruel, and to the lat- 
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ter uſeleſs to complain. I am philoſo- 
pher enough to conceal, though I can- 
not ſubdue, my griefs; and I really feel 
the utmoſt gratitude to, and affection for, 
| my pariſhioners. From unbending my- 
b | ſelf to them, I have obtained their eſteem; 
and whenever any particular diſtreſs, 
ariſing from illneſs among the children, 
or any other cauſe, has diſturbed us, 
they have united to comfort, to ſooth, 
and to aſſiſt me: nor ſhould I now have 
troubled you with my complaints, but, 4 
in my long baniſhment from poliſhed ſo- 
cicty, I have not once met with a per- 
ſon who could underſtand my peculiar 


ſources of uneaſineſs: and the relief the 


mind experiences from unburthening it- 


ſelf to a humane heart, is a pleaſure ſo 


E 5 great, 
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great, and to me ſo new, that I dare ven- 


ture to hope you will pardon me.” 


«© My dear fir,” replied Mr. Thorn- 


borough, © your apology is unneceſſary: 
your confidence has extremely obliged 
me; and ] flatter myſelf it will be in 
my power to prove myſelf not unworthy 
of it, Your baniſhment, as you call it, 
15 a very unjuſt one. I know the Fennel 
family perfectly well; and as you ſeem 
to be acquainted with the character they 
bear, you will not, I truſt, be offended, if 
I give you a recital of my introduction 
to them, and its conſequences.” Here he 
related all the circumſtances, with reſpect 


to them, which to the reader are already 


known ; and then continued : 


«© Thus, 
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ce Thus, fir, you ſee I owe them ſome 
ſervices for the diſadvantages I have ap- 
parently drawn on them; and what part 
of their family is ſo worthy attention 


and regard, as Mrs. Fleming? Do not 
refuſe me the pleaſure (obſerving he 


was going to interrupt him) of endea- 
vouring to draw you from this ſolitude, 
and placing you in a ſituation you are 
well calculated to fill. I have, unleſs I 


deceive myſelf, ſome intereſt : but I will 
not ſay more on this ſubject, leſt you 
ſhould imagine I am like the man in 


Joſeph Andrews.“ 


ce Indeed, fir,” returned Mr. Fle- 


ming, warmly, I can never think that. 


At the riſque of your own lite, you have - 


already conferred a moſt ineſtimable 


7 E 6 favour 
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favour on me; and I muſt loſe my ex- 
iſtence, when I loſe the ſenſations of gra- 
titude I now feel to Heaven and to 
you.” 


“ Will you,” continue hero, 


ce tell me your uncle's name, and where 
he reſides?“ 


& With pleaſure, fir: his name is Mel- 
liſh, and he lives a few miles from Win- 


cheſter.” 


The converſation now returned to the 
Fennels; and Mr, Fleming appeared 
extremely amuſed by the account of our 
hero's viſit, © We keep up,” continued 
he, very little correſpondence: but by 
the laſt letters my wife received from her 
youngeſt brother, Samuel, the beſt of 
the 
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the family, and the moſt like herſelf, we 
learn that Harry and his wife are very 
comfortably ſettled ; and the former had 
taken poſſeſſion of the place, which I 


now find it was your goodneſs pro- 
cured for him.“ | 


Soon after this they arrived at the 
end of their walk; and, on their return, 
converſcd on indifferent ſubjects. When 
our hero re-entered the little parſonage, 
he found, in his ſhort abſence, there had 
been a conſiderable alteration for the bet- 
ter, both in the appearance of the houſe 
and family. He was uſhered into a ſmall 
boarded apartment ; the children were 
all dreſſed, and Mrs. Fleming herſelf 
appeared like another woman, Upon 
looking at her, to ſee if he could diſco- 

, ver 
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yer any trace of rhe Fennels in her counte- 
nance, hediſcerned the remains of beauty, 
loſt not by age (for ſhe was not more 
than nine and twenty), but by fatigue, 
illneſs, and anxiety ; and a ſweetneſs. 
and modeſty in her eyes, which proved 
ſhe had once been ſuperior to her ſiſter, 
whoſe features had no mark of either. 
There was ſomething, not of poliſh, hut 
of genteel ſimplicity in her manners, 
very intereſting; and her dreſs, though 
not faſhionable, was yet ſo different from 
what it had been the evening before, 
that it added not a little to her improve 
ment. 


Mr. Fleming was the gentleman and 
the ſcholar; but had been ſoured by 
affliction. He was however at this time 


remarkably 
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remarkably cheerful; and when, after 
dinner, Mrs. F leming left them over 
their bottles of mead and currant wine, 
the beſt liquors their cellar produced, he 
declared he had not for many years paſſ- 
ed ſo happy a day. 


Our hero was much affected by this 
declaration, and ſecretly determined to 
provide for him, if it was in his power. 
Towards evening he took leave; and 
little George following him to the gate, 
he ſhook him by the hand; and ſlipping 
into it five guineas, begged he would ac- 


cept of them, as a ſlight remembrance, 


Mr. Fleming was then at ſome diſtance, 
| ſtanding by his horſe ; and the child, de- 


lighted, though ſcarcely ſenſible of their 
value, ran back with them to his mother, 
who 
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' who was much ſtruck by the delicacy 
with which this preſent was made, Nor 


| was Mr. Fleming leſs charmed with this 
{ inftance of attention, than he had been, 
| through the whole day, with our hero's 
| behaviour in every point ; who, return- 
| ing to Dickſon's farm, and ſleeping there 
that night, the following morning pur- 
ſued his Journey. 


INSTEAD of travelling ſlowly through 
the weſtern countries, as he had intend- 
ed, our hero was now ſo anxious to com- 
plete his benevolent purpoſe, that he 
took the ſhorteſt road, and ſtaid only 
when his horſes were too much tired to 
go on. He was within twenty miles of 
London, when he obſerved a ſuperb 
equipage drive into the inn where he 
was to dine. The arms informed him it 
was lord M 
window, he ſaw his lordſhip alight, and 


's; and going to the 


hand out a young lady, whoſe face how- 
ever he could not ſee. He had been in- 
troduced 
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troduced to him at Mr. Conway's, to 
whom his lordſhip was a particular 
friend ; and knowing Mr. Thornbo- 
rough's intereſt in Berkſhire, had paid 
him the utmolt court. 


Lord M was a peer of the realm: 
but his high ſtation had not preſerved 
him from meanneſs; nor was his dig- 
nity equalled by his virtue. He was a 
widower, his lady having died of a 
broken heart in the ſeventh year of 
their marriage, and her children were all 
ſettled in the world. After her death, 
diſliking the idea of a ſecond laſting en- 
gagement, he kept a variety of miſtreſſes, 
by whom, as it may be ſuppoſed, he was 
cheated and jilted. Diſguſted at length 
with the libertiniſm of their manners, 
and 


T 


9 
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and ſuffering conſiderably in his fortune 
from their extravagance, he reſolved to 
marry and live quietly in the country. 
But this was a ſcheme not fo eaſily 
effected: the virtuous abhorred his cha- 
racter, and the diſſipated feared his rigour, 
till after many months ſpent in the ſearch 
of a wife, he was introduced to a young 
lady, who had ſo many reaſons for wiſh- 
ing to marry, that ſhe overlooked the 


diſparity of their years, and his reputed 


jealouſy and ill-humour; and having 
no principle herſelf, ſhe could not reaſon- 


ably object to his total want of it. The 
preliminaries were conſequently ſoon ad- 


juſted, they had been married a fort- 
night, and were now on their way to 
his lordſhip's ſeat in the north, 


Learning 


— 
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Learning accidentally our hero was 
in the houſe, lord M— ſent him a meſ- 
ſage, and he waited on him immediate- 
ly. After the firſt compliments, he led 
him up to his lady, in whom, to his utter 
aſtoniſhment, he diſcovered the late miſs 

Arabella Southill. Surpriſe for an in- 
tant chained his tongue ; but when he 
recovered, he paid his congratulations 


with a tolerable grace, and then, with in- 
finite preſence of mind, turned to his 


lordſhip, and apologized, by ſaying, 
that having lately met that lady at her 
father's, and not having heard of her 
marriage, he could not conquer the ſur- 
priſe he felt at ſecing in her lady M—. 


This ſpeech gave her ladyſhip time 
to conceal, though ſhe could not con- 


quer, 


hin 


cab 
lor 


and 
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quer, her confuſion, at thus unexpectedly 
meeting one to whom her whole con- 
duct was known: but there was in his 
manner ſomething of a pleaſant frank. 
neſs, that prevented the continuance of 
thoſe fears which his appearance at firſt 
excited, leſt he ſhould betray her. This, 
however, was far from his intention ; he 
ſaw through the motive of her marriage, 
and judged ſhe would be ſufficiently 
puniſhed by her union with lord M—, 
whoſe character was as well known to 
him as his perſon. 


Willing to convince her ſhe had no 
cauſe to dread him, he accepted his 
lordſhip's preſſing invitation to dinner, 
and whilſt they were at table made every 
polite enquiry after her family; ſpoke 
of 
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of her ſiſter Harriſon, and carefully 
avoided every topic that could renew in 


her mind the diſagreeable memory of 


the circumſtances attending their firſt 
acquaintance. 


The converſation then turned on the 
Conways, in which ſhe bore a part 
with as much effrontery as if the name 
had been till that moment a ſtranger to 
her; and this leading to politics, our 
hero expreſſed himſelf ſo warmly on the 
miniſterial fide, that lord M—, who was 
a complete courtier, was charmed, and 
wiſhing to ſecure his attachment to their 
cauſe, aſked him if he had any friend 
in the clerical line he wiſhed to oblige, 
as a living in his gift was juſt then va- 
cant, and much at his ſervice. Mr. 
Thornborough 
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Thornborough inſtantly thought of Mr, 
Fleming; and mentioning the circum- 
ſtances to his lordſhip, he approved of 
his choice, and faid the preſentation 
ſhould be made out in his name. Lady 
M— exerted herſelf ſo earneſtly in this 
affair, that our hero could ſcarcely 
avoid ſmiling, from an idea that ſhe 
might ſuppoſe it would bind him to 
ſecrecy ; and every thing relating to it 
being ſettled, lord and lady M— took 
leave, and proceeded on their journey. 


Mr. Thornborough, much pleaſed at 
having ſo happily accompliſhed part of 
his plan without any trouble, ſat down 
inſtantly to acquaint Mr, Fleming with 
his good fortune, deſiring him to come 


as ſoon as poſſible, and take poſſeſſion 


of 
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of his living, which was in Wiltſhire, 


and worth about two hundred a year. 


In this letter he incloſed a draught on 
his banker for a handſome ſum, polite- 
ly apologizing for this liberty, by ſay- 
ing, as the removal of a family was 
unavoidably attended with expence, he 
hoped Mr. Fleming would not refuſe 
to conſider that trifle as his own. Hav- 
ing ſealed up this letter, he felt a ſtrong 
impulſe to ſend another of congratula- 
tions to his friend Conway ; but being 
told his phaeton was ready, he had only 
time to write the following ſhort billet : 


ce] have juſt had a moſt extraordinary 
interview with lord and lady M—: the 
papers muſt have informed you the 


latter was Arabella Southill. You may 
| ſuppoſe 
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ſuppoſe my introduction was notextremely 
E ee indeed her countenance 


teſtified as much apprehenſion as mine 
did aſtoniſhment ; but you may con- 
clude nothing paſſed. I congratulate you 
on your final releaſe, for ſuch, I truſt, 
you will eſteem it; and give me leave 
to add, you need not wiſh her more 
miſery than ſhe is doomed to experience. 
I know him well, and know him to be 
cruel, ſuſpicious, and unfeeling. She 
will, if I mitake not, atone for all her 
paſt conduct; and it is right ſhe ſhould. 
Dazzled by the glitter of a coronet, ſhe 
has ſacrificed every hope of peace. Yet, 


what peace could ſhe feel, after having 


thrown away her own happineſs, in giv- 
ing you ſuch a cauſe to reje&t her? 


Once more let me entreat you to for- 
Vol. IV. F get 
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get her as entirely as I- believe ſhe 
has forgotten you : let your pride, your 
reaſon ſupport you ; and remember, my 
dear Conway, the advice of your faith- 
ful 

WILLIAM THORNBOROUGH, 


CHAP. 


©. 
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EH 


WHEN theſe letters were finiſhed 
and ſent away, our hero purſued his 
journey, and arrived at Wincheſter, 
without meeting with any adventure 
worth relating. Healightedat the George, 
and ſent off his own ſervant, with a note 
to Mr. Melliſh, expreſſing a wiſh to ſee 
him on particular buſineſs, and that he 
would wait on him the following morn- 
ing, at any hour he ſhould chooſe to ap- 
point. The ſervant ſoon returned with 
Mr. Melliſh's compliments, and ſhould 
be glad of his company at breakfaſt. 


| F 2 With 
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Wich this invitation he reſolved to com- 
ply, and arrived at the houſe a little be- 
fore ten. 


Mr. Melliſh, who had been ill with 
the gout, was not yet come down ſtairs ; 
but his lady received our hero with a 
great degree of formal and old faſhion- 
ed politeneſs. She was very far ad- 
vanced in life, but had an apparent 
mildneſs in her manner, which promiſed 
him ſucceſs with her at leaſt; though 
he had been the whole morning haunted 
by the recollection how unfortunate he 
had been in ſome of his firſt adven- 
tures, and into what ridiculous ſitua- 
tions they had drawn him, particularly 
thoſe in which the Fennels had been 
any way concerned. 


1 Yet, 
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Yet, though diſcouraged by theſe 
ideas, they did not prevent him from 
attempting to execute what he thought 
right; and he now addreſſed Mrs. Mel- 
liſh on the ſubject which brought him 
to Wincheſter, related to her his acci- 
dental meeting with her nephew, his ſi- 
tuation, the prudent conduct both of 
him and his wife, and their preſent im- 
proved proſpects, from the living lord 
M—— had given him, modeſtly con- 
cealing the part he had taken in it him- 
ſelf. ** And now, my dear madam,” 
added he, © as you know my motives, 
I truſt you will forgive my intruſion, 
Fearful of his uncle's continued reſent- 
ment, he probably would not have 
ventured to ſolicit a reconciliation ; 


which, however, after ſo many years, 
F 3 Mr. 
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Mr. Melliſh may be leſs unwilling to 
grant than he ſuppoſes : and as he is 
now in a manner coming into this 
neighbourhood, I wiſhed, though, be- 
lieve me, entirely unknown to him, to 
give you a hint how much it would 
increaſe the pleaſure he muſt feel at his 
independance, to be again upon ami— 
cable terms with thoſe friends, of whom 
he ſtill ſpeaks with the higheſt reſpect 
and eſteem, and whoth he acknowledges 
he juſtly offended by his indiſcreet con- 
nection.“ ; 


Here he pauſed ; and Mrs, Melliſh, 
wiping her eyes, replied, © Indeed, 
fir, you are very good to take this trou- 
ble, and I earneſtly hope your endea- 
vours will not be thrown away ; but I 

dare 
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dare not anſwer for Mr. Melliſh : though 
I can aſſure you, it has not been my 
fault that poor George has been ſo long 
eſtranged from us; and 1 will moſt 


warmly ſecond you.“ 


Our hero by this ſpeech found her 
influence was but ſmall, and judging 
from that of the character he had to 


deal with, determined to proceed ac- 
cordingly. When Mr. Melliſh made 


his appearance, and the firſt compli- 
ments had paſſed, ** I waited on you, 
fir,” ſaid our hero, “to mention a re- 
lation of yours, who I fear has been 
long forgotten by you, but whom you 
will probably recolle& by the name of 
Fleming. I have lately had the plea- 
ſure of ſecing him, and have now that 

F 4 of 
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of informing you he is appointed, through 
the intereſt of lord M=, to the liv- 
ing of — in Wiltſhire. I came to you, 
without acquainting him of my inten- 
tion, to let you know of his removal, 
leſt, ſhould you have been inclined to 
forgive him, your ignorance of his 
leaving Middleford might have pro- 


duced ſome unpleaſant miſtakes. 


The old gentleman's countenance, 


which had been very cloudy at the 
beginning of his ſpeech, cleared up 
towards the concluſion, ** Umph,” ſaid 
he, taking off his ſpectacles: lord M—, 
did you ſay ? That was lucky to be ſure: 
but how, pray, did he meet with him ? 
George was a good lad once. Well, and 


he is coming hereabouts, is he? Ah, 


well, 


well, I don't know, I can't ſay poſitive- 
ly ; but, perhaps, if he was to come 
here——why, ſir, you know it 1s along 
time fince he married, though I was 
very angry then, Well, I fay, if he 
thought it worth his while to come 
here and ſee me, I might try to for- 
give him. Eh, fir, what do you 
think?“ : 


I think,” returned our hero, ** it 
would make him perfectly happy to be 
admitted once more, to pay his reſpect 
and duty.” 


« Ay,” cried Mrs. Melliſh, who had 
impatiently watched his countenance, 
« pray do receive him, and let me 


write to tell him.” 
F 5 e What, 
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% What, indeed! write to invite him! 
No, no, I'll have no ſuch doing, I pro- 
miſe you. If he comes, it ſhall be all 
of his own head.” 


© But pray, fir,” added the old lady, 
addrefling our hero, * do you ſuppoſe 
he will come, after having had ſo many 
applications refuſed ?” 


Mr. Thornborough gave her a ſigni— 
ficant look, which ſhe underſtood, and 
then replied, “ Yes, madam, I do firmly 
believe he will ; though I again repeat, 
my vifſf is unknown to him.“ 


Mr. Melliſh then made many enquiries, 
during the time of breakfaſt, of his fa- 


mily, conduct, and ſituation; to all 
which 


ht 
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which the anſwers, though never deviat- 
ing from the truth, contributed to melt 
the old man's heart, which was naturally 
of very tough materials. 


When our hero took leave, the old 
lady followed him to the hall door; and 
there, in few but very expreſſive words, 
thanked him for his benevolent intention, 


and exulted in its ſucceſs. / 


&« May I,” whiſpered ſhe, as if afraid 
of being heard, interpret your look at 
breakfaſt into a promiſe of letting him 
know yourſelf what he may expect?“ 


6 You may indeed,” returned our 


hero as ſoftly; then wiſhing her a good 
F 6 morning 
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morning aloud, he rode off delighted at 
his unexpeaed ſucceſs; and the in- 
ſtant he returned to the George, al- 
ways indefatigable in whatever he un- 
dertook, he ſat down to inform Mr, 
Fleming of what had paſſed, and to 
adviſe him what ſteps. to purſue. He 


then ſet out on his journey to Berk- 
ſhire, and arrived at Thornborough 
Abbey in the evening. Late, how- 
ever, as it was, Mr. Littleton was 
there to receive him; and they fat up 
almoſt half the night talking over 
paſt events, ſome of which afforded 
our hero much pain; but in general 
the recapitulation of his own conduct 


gave him that pleaſure which is ever 


an attendant upon the conſcjouſneſs of 


having 
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having acted for the beſt, and given 
up our own comfort and ſatisfaction 
for the advantage and happineſs of 
others. 
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Tre next morning, after calling at 
the parſonage, and paying his corfipli- 
ments to Mrs. Littleton, our hero rode 
over to Beech Park, where he was re- 
ceived with unfcigned ſatisfaction by the 
whole family, and his friend Mr. Fitz- 
william in particular. After ſome ge- 
neral converſation, the latter defired he 
would go with him into the library; and 
when they were alone, © have,“ faid 
he, ſome £004 news for you, but I 
muſt relate 1nc1odically, Sir Philip 
Barrymore , and his daughter, 
with her uin Charles, very ſoon ex- 
? pected 


* 
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pected in England. Your old acquaint- 


ance Mr. Barrymore, now ſir Charles, 
has, ſince his death, redeemed Delafield, 
the houſe and eſtate mortgaged to ſir 
Hamilton Erſkine, and has taken poſ- 
ſeſſion. He was there for ſome weeks 
before I returned to Beech Park; and 


the inſtant I knew it, I haſtened over, 


and ſaid every thing I could in your fa- 
vour, ſpoke of your attachment to his 
beautiful niece, and the deception you 


had been unhappily engaged in.” 


«© You were very good. indeed, my 
dear fir : but what ſaid he?“ 


« Why, he ſaid he had a very ſincere 
regard for you, and a good opinion of 
you, which my account had ſtrength- 
ened ; 


— 
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ened; but that Sophy was her own miſ- 


treſs, and upon whomever her affections 
were placed, he ſhould not oppoſe them. 
I then hinted I had heard of an attach- 
ment between miſs Barrymore and his 
ſon: but he replied with the utmoſt 
frankneſs, that report was wholly with- 
out foundation. He ſaid they had been 
almoſt bred up together, and had for 
each other a fraternal regard, which he 
hoped would never decreaſe, though it 
might preclude any other ſentiment of 
affection. He promiſed me his intereſt, 
and gave me reaſon to believe the fair 
Sophia would be prevailed on to give 
you her hand without any difficulty, 
He is now gone to London, and only 
waits to meet his ſon and niece, in their 


Way 
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way from Dover, and will then return 


hither with the whole family.” 


« You have, indeed, my dear fir,” 
replied Mr. Thornborough, “ been the 
beſt friend I ever had; and I hope I 
ſhall neither prove ungrateful for your 
kindneſs, nor undeſerving of your eſ- 
teem.“ 


Here the converſation ceaſed; but as 
our hero ſpent the whole day at the 
Park, it was frequently renewed ; and 
he was highly pleaſed with Caroline 
Fitzwilliam, for the earneſt deſire ſhe 
expreſſed to ſee miſs Barrymore, and 
the pleaſure ſhe expected from her ſo- 


ciety, when ſhe was ſettled in the neigh- 
bourhood. 


« Delafield,“ 
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ce Delafield,” ſaid Mr. Thornborough, 
56 1s ſix miles from you; but I hope —“ 


“To bring her nearer by three,” cried 
Mr. Fitzwilliam, finiſhing his ſpeech; 
© and in this hope we all join. But, 
young man, when will you pay your 
compliments at Conway Houſe ? There 
is a large party there, and a fine buſtle 
they make. T ſhall ride over to-morrow 


on election buſineſs, Will you go?” 


* I thank you,” returned Mr, Thorn- 


borough, * but to-morrow I am parti- 


cularly engaged: the next day, perhaps, 
I may. But it is a long way ; and, to 
confeſs the truth, I have no partiality 
for any of the family, but Wentworth, 
and he is in Buckinghamſhire, 

In 
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In the afternoon they were joined by 
the Littletons; and the entire harmony 
and confidence which ſubſiſted among 
the party, rendered their ſociety parti- 
cularly pleaſant to each other. Our hero 
was again all himſelf: animated by the 
hopes Mr. Fitzwilliam had inſpired, he 
gave way to the natural cheerfulneſs of 
his diſpoſition, which often drew from 
Mrs. Fitzwilliam, who had not ſeen 
him ſince the alteration of his character, 
exclamations of ſurpriſe and delight. 


On the following morning he went to 
the attorney who had the care of his 
eſtate, and tranſacted all his buſineſs, to 
complete the execution of a deed he had 
before ordered to be prepared, to en- 
title miſs Deloraine to the fortune he de- 
ſigned 
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ſigned to give up; and, when it was 
ſigned, he diſpatched one of his own ſer- 
vants with that and a letter to her, at 
Mr. Harriſon's in Staffordſhire. 


Returning to his own houſe, he paſſed 
by Delafield, and obſerving ſeveral 
workmen employed in alterations and 
repairs, it inſtantly occurred to him, 
that Thornborough Abbey, though at 


_ preſent wanting nothing material, was 


yet deficient in point of elegant and or- 
namental decorations; and turning his 
horſe's head, he rode ſome miles out of 
his way to order a perſon to come to 
him that very afternoon, to conſult 
about the improvements he deſigned. 
The idea of mils Barrymore's taſte and 
elegance firſt inſpired him with a wiſh 
of 
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of rendering the Abbey not contempti- 
ble in her eyes. Vet his heart ſickened 
with the fear, that all this anxiety might 


be to no purpoſe, ſince her deciſion was 
as yet uncertain. 


- Thornborough Abbey was, as the 
name implied, a very ancient building, 
in the light gothic ſtyle of architecture: 
but whilſt its outward appearance re- 
tained all the venerable grandeur for 
which it had been ſo many years re- 
markable, within it had all the comforts 
and all the conveniences of a modern 
houſe ; and ſtruck not with that gloomy 
awe, and thoſe terrific ſenſations, which 
buildings: of this kind are apt to inſpire, 
and which however we may love to in- 
dulge for a few hours, whilſt viewing the 


remains 
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remains of palaces or convents, tracing 
their antiquity, and pauſing with reli- 
gious dread and holy horror over the 
faint veſtigesof their former magnificence, 
or ſeeking with fond enthuſiaſm the now 
valuable reliques of their ſuperſtition— 
become painful if conſtant, or, what is 
more probable, loſe by degrees their 
effect upon common minds. For many 
inſenſible hearts regard with cold curio- 
ſity, or childiſh wonder, the venerable 
ruins of piles, once as much crowded as 


they are now deſerted, nor conſider 


Where bats now reſt their ſable wings, 
Th' impurpled feaſt was wont to flow, 
And beauty danc'd in graceful rings, 


And princes ſat, where nettles grow. 


Yet there are thoſe, upon whoſe pe- 
culiar 
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euliar caſt of mind and refined ſenti- 
ments, the gloomy though ſtately man- 
ſions of other years” impreſs a degree 
of melancholy which ends in habitual 
dejection: for there are few whoſe ſpi- 
rits are at once ſo lively and tranquil 
as to indulge at pleaſure the wild effu- 
ſions of romantic enthuſiaſm, and at 
pleaſure turn their ideas upon gayer and 
brighter ſubjects, 


Thornborough Abbey poſſeſſed every 
advantage that could be wiſhed for: 
though not very far from the turnpike 
road, it was too diſtant to receive any 
inconvenience, and 1n the park and plea- 
ſure grounds there was every variety 
that wood and water can beſtow ; and 
the adjacent country preſented a proſpect 

at 
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at once beautiful and enlivening. The 
intermixture of hills and valleys, villages, 
corn-fields, meadows, gentlemen's ſeats, 
and farm-houſes, with the Thames wind- 
ing its way through this enchanting 
ſcene, contributed to excite in the be- 
holder the warmeſt ſenſations of grati- 
tude and delight; and impreſſed the 
ſtrongeſt ideas of that peace, plenty and 
liberty, which, through the favour of 
Heaven, the inhabitants of this ſea-girt 


iſle ſo peculiarly enjoy. 


Nor was the poſſeſſor of theſe bleſſings 


inſenſible of their value, or ungrateful 
to the Power who had beſtowed them. 
His mind, at reſt from all the cares which 
had ſo long tormented him, had now 


leiſure to recollect the preient and im- 
mediate 


{c 
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mediate calls upon his benevolence ; ſens. 
ſible, as ſome author elegantly expreſſes 
it, we can beſt prove our gratitude to 
Heaven by our charity to our fellow- 
creatures: and he inſtantly ſet about 
forming a large and extenſive plan for 
the benefit of his poor neighbours, 
which a few months would enable him 
to put into execution ; and which, whilſt 
it was free from any poſſibility of involy- 
ing him in ridiculous or unpleaſant 
ſituations (which his former romantic 
ſchemes, as had too often proved, were 
not), promiſed him a ſuperior degree of 
ſatisfaction in their completion, as they 
were upon a more general and uſeful 
ſcale, | 


In meditating upon this, and over- 
Vol. IV. 6 looking 
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looking the improvements in his houfe ; 
in the ſociety of his friends, and antici- 
pating the higher ſatisfaction he ſhould 
enjoy when his beloved Sophia returned, 
a fortnight paſſed ſmoothly and rapidly 
. 


Cc H 4 Fa 


I T was now the latter end of Septem- 
ber ; and one bright morning, our hero 
recollecting his promiſe of ſpending a 
day with Mr. Conway, who had paid 
him an early viſit on his return, ordered 
his horſe, and rode to Conway Houſe. 


He was ficſt introduced to Mr. Conway, 
who taking his hand, ſhook it with all 
the warmth of extreme friendſhip; and 
then, bowing with all the politeneſs of a 
courtier, declared himſelf infinitely ho- 


py 21 


noured by this viſit, 


« I wiſhed, my good fir,” ſaid he, 
G 2 te to 
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cc to ſee you on a particular occaſion; and 
muſt entreat you to pardon my not im- 
mediately leading you to Mrs. Conway, 


and my daughters, as I want to have 
a little private converſation with you.” 


Mr. Thornborough, though much 
perplexed to gueſs what this could 
poſſibly be, yet defired him to con- 


tinue. 


«© You know, my dear fir, that I am 
well convinced your political principles 
are the ſame as my own, or I would not 
venture to make the requeſt I am now 
going to urge. At the approaching 
election I am pretty ſure of my own 
intereſt; but I have promiſed to endea- 
vour to get in my friend colone] More- 
| land, 
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land, for the borough of D „in con- 
junction with ſir Edward Allendale. 
Now, as they have been accuſtomed to 
have a member on each ſide of the queſ- 
tion, I am afraid it will be hard puſh- 
ed, particularly as Mr. Fleetwood is 


a popular man. — Now, fir, I know 
your intereſt in that borough, among 
your tenants and tradeſpeople, is ſo 
great, that if you will but exert it in 
favour of Moreland, we ſhall be ſure of 


ſucceſs.” 


% My opinions,” returned our hero, 
with much ſpirit, *are decidedly in favour 
of the preſent miniſtry; I approve their 
plans, I applaud their conduct, and it is 
ever my firm intention to ſupport them ; 
therefore, fir, you may depend upon my 

G 3 voting 
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voting for the colonel. As to my in- 
tereſt, if my advice 1s aſked upon the 
ſuhject, I ſhall certainly give it in his 
favour ; but how I can otherwiſe exert it 


do not clearly ſee.” 


; 4 | 

* Oh,” cried Mr. Conway, “ you can 
get him fifty votes if you choole ; it is 
but threatening®your tradeſpeople to 


leave them, if they will not vote as 


you pleaſe, and you may be ſure of them 
all: I would do fo, if I was not in par- 


lament myſelf.” 


% Would you?” returned Mr, Thorn- 
borough, with an indignant calmnels ; 
Jam ſorry for it: but give me leave 
to ſay my principles are different ; nor 
would I influence a tenant or a depen- 

dant 
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dant by theſe violent meaſures, if the 

election reſted only on a ſingle vote, 

though the candidate were my own bro- 

ther. According to my 1deas, threats 

are as unjuſtifiable as bribes; and what 

becomes of the liberty of the nation, if 
a haughty and inſolent man exerts the 
power given him for a better purpoſe, 
to oblige a poor creature, whoſe bread 
depends upon his acquieſcence, to give 
a vote againſt hig gonſeience, and too 
often to confirm it by a falſe oath ? Where 
think you, fir, in this caſe, reſts the fin 
of perjury ? It falls not on the unreſiſt- 
ing vaſſal, but on the tyrannic lord ; 
and nothing ſhould tempt me to load 
my conſcience with ſo heavy a charge.” | 
Mr. Conway, who was totally devoid 
G 4 of 
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of all principle of this kind, could nor 


! | have concealed the anger and contempt , 

1 0 
this ſpeech excited, had he not long 

6 1 ; : 2 t 

| practiſed diſſimulation; and now, veiling 


his real ſentiments under the appearance 
| of conviction, replied— © To be ſure, 

Mr. Thornborough, you are perfectly 
| right, and your opinion is as juſt as wiſe : 
3 but you make no allowance for the good 
] that may ariſe from this method of 
3 proceeding, and thus counterbalance 
| the evil. Conſider, my dear friend, tha 
1 good of your country; conſider what 


infinite * 


ce Tf,” interrupted our hero, “ the ſafety 
of my country depended upon my acting 
contrary to every idea of juſtice, honour, 
or humanity, I do not conceive, even 
hen, 
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then, ſuch meaſures could be juſtifiable. 


Bur, as it 1s, I hope, my dear fir, my 
eountry is in no danger from my not in- 
terfering in the preſent inſtance; and, be- 
lieve me, I would to the utmoſt exert 


myſelf in any way that I could imagine 


uſeful, or that could be pointed out to 


me as ſuch, if it accorded with my opi- 


nion of propriety.” 


Mr. Conway would not give up the 
argument, though our hero thought he 
had ſpoken deciſively enough upon the 
ſubject to have concluded it. But the 


other {till continued 


And then, ſir, you forget how the 


oppolite party conduct themſelves, Do 
Gs they 
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they not take every unfair advantage of 
us? And what chance have we of ſuc- 
ceeding, if we follow not their exam- 
ple?“ 


« Would you, fir,” returned Mr. 
Thornborough, gravely, „follow the ex- 
ample of a party you affect to deſpiſe? and 
would you not then juſtly deſerve and 
incur the contempt ſuch conduct merits? 
Ought we not, rather, by a fair and can- 
did method of proceeding, to ſhew them 
how much we are above ſuch meanneſs, 
and that we reſt ſolely on the juſtice of 
our own cauſe?” 


Mr. Conway was beginning a reply, 
when the laſt dinner-bell ringing put a 
period to their converſation, much to the 

ſatisfaction 


1 
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ſatisfaction of our hero, whoſe mind was 
too delicate not to feel pain at being 
obliged to tell any perſon how totally he 
diſapproved his principles, yet too can- 
did not openly to avow his own ſentt- 
ments, | 


In the dining parlour, beſides the 
ladies of the family, he found miſs Cle- 
mentina Moleſworth, a miſs Leſlie, Mr. 
Manningford, Mr. Treſilian, Mr. Da- 
ventry, and two or three other gentle 
men who were ſtrangers to him. A 
great many nothings paſſed on all ſides 
during dinner: but, when the ſervants 
were withdrawn, our hero unfortunately 
revived the ſubject of the play, by aſking 


if it had been performed, and how it 
went off, 


G 6 Miſs 
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Miſs Conway, to whom this queſtiow 
was addreſſed, coloured, but made no 
anſwer. But Mr. Treſilian replied, with 
a laugh—< Why, fir, it went off ſo en- 
tirely, and fo ſwift, that, like the baſe- 
leſs fabric of a viſion, it leaves not a 


wreck behind.” 


- * True,” added miſs Conway, at- 
tempting to ſmile ; © we found it was 
not practicable, and ſo gave it up, I 
think.” 


« The truth of this ſtory, however,” 


whiſpered Mr. Treſilian to our hero, 


when the reſt of the company were too 
much engaged to hear him, “ 1s, that 
miſs Conway has an admirer who is 
i = 
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many years her ſenior; and who, hear- 
ing of the plan, and not approving thea- 
trical exhibitions, wrote in one word, 
without ſtanding upon compliments or 
ceremonies, © Give up the play, or me; 
take your choice; if you act Almeria, 
you ſee me no more.“ This was the 3 
ſubſtance of his letter, and I believe 
nearly the words. What the lady's de- 


termination would have been, I cannot 


ſay; but the father was ſo clearly on 
Mr. Elliſon's fide, that it admitted not a 
debate. However that may be, I be- 
lieve miſs Conway, who never loved her 
huſband that is to be, is now ſo morti- 
fied and ſo angry, and deſpiſes ſo much 
his narrow and ulliberal notions, as ſhe 
terms them, that ſhe is more indifferent 
to him than ever; though I fancy ſhe 

has 
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has ſtill ſufficient attachment to his fortune, 
to make her, upon mature conſideration, 
not ſorry that ſhe did not perſiſt againſt 
his inclinations; but, I imagine, intends 
to revenge herſelf when ſhe is a wife, 
and has 1t in her power.” 


Poor man!“ cried our hero, with a 
ſmile ; what a delightful chance of 


bappineſs will he have!“ 


c Ay,” returned the other, “ it is 
theſe little events which make me rejoice 
in being an old bachelor ; and exclaim, 
with a modern poet, 


* Whilſt ſnugly I ſmile on myſelf and my cat, 
* The ſharp notes of marriage are worſe than the flat.” 


The loud noiſe, occaſioned by half 
the company's ſpeaking at once, now 


ceaſed, 
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ceaſed, and put an end to their conver- 
ſation ; when the ſubject of it, drawing 
up her head, ſaid, ** I have been ſo often 
refuſed by Mr. Thornborough, that I 
know not how to condeſcend to aſk an- 
other favour of him, or I would enquire 
if we might expect his aſſiſtance in a little 
concert we have formed for this even- 


ing.” \ 


y 


« Whenever miſs Conway,” replied 
he, bowing, © honours me with a re- 
queſt it is in my power to comply with, 


I am always happy to accede to it.” 


« Then you will not return to-night, 
I hope,” added Mrs. Conway; “ for, 
if you do, your afliſtance will not be of 
much ſervice to us, as we ſhall not be- 


gin till it is dark.” 
« Certainly 


- 
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cc Certainly I will not, madam, if it is 
your wiſh I ſhould ſtay.” 


33 | „t Oh, to be ſure,” added Mr. Con- 
? way, who had ſtruggled to hide his 
i chagrin with ſome ſucceſs—* the days 
| are now too ſhort to ſuffer diſtant viſi- 
\] tors to return till the next morning at 
| leaſt, But you, Mr. Thornborough, I. 
hope, will not limit yours,” 


| Our hero bowed ; and the ladies ſoon 
after retired to the drawing room.. 


CHAP, 
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W HEN the tea table was removed, 
the company adjourned to the muſic 
room. The miſs Conways were miſ- 
treſſes of this delightful art, and played 
with wonderful execution: Charlotte 
alſo ſung with great ſkill, and had a ſur- 
priſing compaſs of voice. But both 
their ſinging and playing were fo con- 
ſonant to their general manners, ſo utter- 
ly without feeling or expreſſion, that our 
hero could ſcarcely attend ſufficiently to 
the inſtrument he had choſen, for re- 
flecting on the ſuperiority of miſs Barry- 
more, whoſe delicacy of mind, elegance 

of 
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of taſte, and ſoftneſs of manners, were 
never more conſpicuous than in her 


choice of airs, and the ſtyle in which 
ſhe executed them. 


Juſt as they had played a few bars of a 
leſſon by a faſhionable Italian compoſer, 
a ſervant, entering the room, whiſpered 
ſomething to his maſter ; who replied, 
Oh yes, to be ſure: ſhew them in- 
to the parlour, and I will come in a 
minute.” 


When the piece was finiſhed, the 
footman re-entcred, and faid the lady 
was ſo ill, the houſekeeper did not know 
what to do, and the gentleman had left 
her to go for a phyſician. 


« What 


at 
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« What 1s all this?” ſaid Mrs, Con- 
way. 


« Oh,” cried her daughter,“ nothing 
to us, I dare fay : let us go on. Mr. 
Thornborough, ſhall we have one of 
Vanhall's?“ 


« Yes, madam, if youpleaſe, his forty- 
ſecond,” 


Mrs. Conway again interfered ; and 
the ſervant replied “ Juſt now, madam, 
a Chaiſe drove up to the gate, and a 
gentleman getting out rang the bell, and 


deſired we would permit him to bring 


in a lady for a few minutes, and give 
her ſome drops; for he thought ſhe 
was dying. I brought the meſſage to 

my 
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| j my maſter ; and then, by his order, 
T7 ſhewed them into the parlour: the 
gentleman is gone to fetch a phyſician, 


and Mrs. Lawrence is frightened to 


| 1 death.” 
1 
7 © Pooh!” cried miſs Conway, the 
' woman is an ideot ; beſides, what good 
| | . 
| can we do, if we go? Pray, Thomas, 


had they no ſervant with them!“. 
«© No, madam.” 


| « Did they come in a gentleman's 
1 carriage?“ 


5 & No, madam, a hack chaiſe.“ 


« Some trumpery people, then, I'll 
lay 


th 
lo 
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lay my life. I wonder they had the 
aſſurance to come to a ſtrange houſe 
like this, at ſuch a time of night too! 
I wonder they had Hot gone on to Read- 


” 


ing. 


Miſs Leſlie then offered to go down 
herſelf; and Mrs. Conway, who had more 
prudence, though perhaps not more feel- 
ing than her daughters, determined to 
follow; and Mr. Conway, deſiring to be 
called when the gentleman returned, 


ſhut the door after them, and ſat down. 


Mr. Thornborough, hearing all that 
paſſed; was ſhocked at the inſolence and 
inſenſibility the whole family betrayed on 
this occaſion ; and felt a ſtrange curioſity 
io know who the unfortunate travellers 


were, 
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were, whoſe ill ſtars had brought them 
to this houſe : a curioſity in him ſo un- 
uſual, that he could not account for it. 


In a few minutes the footman came 
in again, and ſaid he had been miſtaken 
in ſuppoſing the gentleman was gone 
himſelf for a phyſician ; he had only left 
the room to ſend on the poſtillion, who 
was ſo much intoxicatetl he could 
ſcarcely fit his horſes. 


Then,“ interrupted our hero, he 
muſt be very unfit to ſend on ſo im- 
portant an occaſion :” and determining 
to offer his own ſervant, as he did not 
imagine Mr. Conway intended to notice 
this intelligence, he cloſed the muſic 
book; and, with a ſlight bow to mils 

6 Conway, 
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Conway, who looked angrily at the man 
for again interrupting them, left the 
room and went down ſtairs. In croff- 
ing the hall, he met a gentleman in 
mourning ; and inſtantly gueſſing it was 
the ſtranger, he addreſſed him with his 
uſual politeneſs : 


ce J feel, fir, too much concern for the 
cauſe which at this hour obliges you to 
ſeek an aſylum in a ſtrange houſe, not 
to take every method in my power to 
alleviate the diſtreſs you are in. Men- 
tion only what phyſician you wiſh to ſee, 
and my ſervant ſhall this moment ſet 


out for Reading, and not return without 
him.” 


* Ithankyou, fir,” replied the gentle- 


manz 


/ 
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man; but I fear I have already occaſion- 
ed much confuſion, by intruding in the 
manner I have done. But I hope the 
cauſe will plead my apology : there was 
no houſe in fight but yours, therefore 
I took the liberty.” 


« Pardon me,” interrupted our hero, 
*this houſe is not mine; would to Heaven 
it were, at leaſt for the preſent! You 
would not then have waited thus for 
farther aſſiſtance. But I am only an 
accidental viſitor, nor heard I till this 


moment your diſtreſs.” 


Jou are then,” replied the other, 
ce particularly kind to intereſt yourſelf thus 
voluntarily in the anxiety of one unknown 
to you; nor will I diſappoint your gene- 

7 rous 
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rous intention, by refuſing the aſſiſtance 
you offer, and will therefore beg you to 
ſend for any phyſician of whoſe {kill you 
have an opinion, as I am an utter ſtran- 
ger, not only to this part of the country, 
but to all its inhabitants.” 


Mr. Thornborough then calling his 
ſervant, ordered him inſtantly to ſet out 
for Reading, and return with doctor 
M 


man 1nto the parlour, where the lady was 


. He then followed the gentle- 


lying on a ſopha, apparently without 
ſenſe; the houſekeeper, aſſiſted by miſs 
Leſlie, rubbing her temples and hands 


with vinegar, and Mrs. Conway look» 
ing on. 


Vol. IV. H « Is 
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6 Is ſhe not yet recovered ?” cried he 
with earneſtneſs. 


cc Not entirely,” replied miſs Leſlie: 
cc but do not, fir, be alarmed; Mrs. 
Lawrence tells me this fit is not ſo bad 
as the laſt, as ſhe has not been entirely 
gone, and is now, I hope, reviving.” 


ce Thank Heaven !” exclaimed he, and 
walked to the other end of the room, 
to conceal his emotions. Mr. Thorn- 
borough followed to perſuade him not 
to give way to ſuch exceſſive grief: but 
finding he was incapable of liſtening to 
him, he returned to the ſopha, and for 
the firſt time fixing his eyes on the fair 
invalid, diſcovered, in ſpite of the livid 
paleneſs of her complexion, that he had 
never 
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never ſeen but glowing with the roſes 


of health, and the bluſhes of ſenſibility, 
and though her eyes were till cloſed, 
which ever melted with ſoftneſs, and 


Tparkled with intelligence, that it was 


no other than his beloved Sophia Barry- 
more, 


«© Yet ſeem'd her lips ethereal ſmile the ſame : 
That dear diſtinction every doubt remow'd.“ 


He ſtarted, half uttered a frantic ex- 


preſſion of mingled horror and ſurpriſe, 
which drew on him general attention, 


and haſtily going up to the gentleman, 


he ſeized his arm, and in a loud whiſ- 


per exclaimed, *©* Juſt Heaven! is not 


that miſs Barrymore?“ AY 


“ Yes,” replied he, too 1 is: 
H 2 but 
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but why, ſir, do you aſk? Do you know 
her ?” 


«© Do I know her! What a queſtion ! 
Oh, fir, whoever you may be, for I 
know not, you cannot have a deeper, 
a warmer intereſt in her than I have.” 
He ſpoke now aloud, being entirely 
off all his guard. 


* You may, fir,” replied the gentle- 
man, ** gueſs how much I am intereſted 
in her recovery, when I tell you Iam 
bound to her by every tie of relation- 
ſhip and friendſhip, by a long and 
perfect knowledge of her heart and diſ- 


poſition, and by the trueſt affection 
and ſincereſt regard.“ 


Our 
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Our hero turned pale at this ſpeech, 
and feeling every apprehenſion renewed, 
&« You are then,” ſaid he in a faint 


voice, Mr. Barrymore, I preſume?” 


«© I am, indeed. And permit me 


now to aſk the favour of your name.” 


« My name is Thornborough.— Long 
devoted to your charming couſin, I have 
been, partly by my own folly, and partly 
by an unfortunate combination of cir- 
cumſtances, prevented from avowing the 
ſentiments I have entertained ; and I 


now fear they will be avowed too late.“ 


He looked at Mr, Barrymore with an 
earneſtneſs not to be miſtaken, who, in- 
ſtantly gueſſing his meaning, replied, 


H 3 with 
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with the utmoſt frankneſs, * Your ap- 
prehenſions of me are, I aſſure you, with- 
out foundation; our regard, though mu- 
tual, is merely fraternal : yet I cannot 
anſwer for her heart; I only repeat, you 
need not fear me.” 


Our hero returned the warmeſt thanks 
for this confidence ; when Mrs, Conway, 
who had juſt heard enough to diſcover 
they were not unknown to each other, 
came up; and Mr. Barrymore walking 


to the ſopha, ſhe addreſſed Mr. Thorn- 
borough— 


ce Pray, G. who are theſe ſtrangers ? 


You ſeem te know them, I think.” 


« Yes, madam, I have that pleaſure : 
the 
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the lady is daughter to the late ſir Philip, 
and the gentleman ſon to the preſent 


ſir Charles Barrymore of Delafield.“ 


4 What, niece to the earl of S, 
who refuſed lord Hartland ?” 


« Yes, madam, the ſame.” 


& Bleſs my ſoul ! Who could have ſup- 
poſed that? Betty (calling to the houſe- 
maid, who was waiting at the door), let 


your maſter know—that is tell him I 
wiſh to ſee him; and defire miſs Con- 


way or miſs Lucy would come down 
directly.“ 


Mr. Thornborough, ill able to con- 
ceal his indignation, left her to her ſur- 
H 4 priſe ; 
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priſe; and going to the ſopha, had 
the infinite ſatisfation of once more be- 
holding thoſe eyes which had made ſo 
deep an impreſſion on his heart. © Thank 
God!“ cried he cagerly and loudly. So- 
phia, though ſcarcely yet recovered, 
looked up on hearing this exclamation ; 
when, no longer able to reſtrain himſelf, 
he kneeled down by her fide, and lifting 
her. hand to his lips, imprinted on it a 
kiſs. She withdrew it immediately. Miſs 
Leſlie, who had partly ſupported her, 
now perceiving her grow better, lifted 
her with the houſekeeper's aſſiſtance, and 
placed her upright againſt the arm of the 
ſopha. She again looked at Mr. Thorn- 
borough, who ſtood with his arms 
croſſed, and his eyes mournfully fixed 


on her pale countenance, and in a low 


voice 
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voice ſaid to him, © Why, fir, did you 
leave Southampton? Why purſue me hi- 
ther? We had better not have met again.” 
Her voice now faultered, and ſhe was 
unable to go on, but again leaned her 
head againſt miſs Leſlie, 


e This is, indeed, inſupportable,” 
cried he, fancying her delirious : then 
wildly ruſhing out of the room, Mr, 
Barrymore followed him, and when he 
was a little compoſed, “ I am,“ ſaid he, 
« as much at a loſs as yourſelf to gueſs 
her meaning, unleſs you ſaw her at 
Southampton, during the ſhort time we 

ſtaid there yeſterday.“ 


«« 1 have never been at Southamp- 
ton,” returned our hero; “ but, tell me, 


H 5 I entreat 
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I entreat you, from whence you came, 
and whether you have not ſeen fir 
Charles and lady Barrymore ſince your 
arrival in England, and what is the cauſe 
of Sophia's illneſs.” 


ce I will tell you every thing, if you 
will be but calm. Inſtead of embarking 
at Calais, having ſome unexpected buſi- 
neſs to tranſact in Normandy on my 
late uncle's account, we were detained 
near a fortnight beyond the time fixed 
on for our return, and then embarked 
in the Havre packet, landed at South- 
ampton yeſterday, where we ſtaid a few 
hours to reſt ourſelves, and then pro- 
ceeded to Wincheſter, where we flept ; 


and early this morning ſent on two of 
* the ſervants to Delafield to announce our 
arrival, 
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arrival, hoping to follow almoſt imme- 
diately. Thomas, my own man, falling 
down, and hurting his leg, we were ob- 
liged to leave him at Wincheſter, and 
were conſequently left without any at- 


tendant. Sophia's unwearied attention 
to her father, through the courſe of a 
long and painful diſorder, added to the 


conſtant anxiety of her mind, gave her a 


very ſevere fit of illneſs herſelf; which, 
though abated, was not entirely con- 
quered: however, I thought her better 
when we landed, and attributed the 


amendment to the violent ſea- ſickneſs 


ſhe had ſuffered; but am now inclined 


to imagine I judged perfectly wrong, 
and that it is owing to that ſhe is now ſo 


ill. Yet this morning ſhe appeared 


merely weak and out of ſpirits, and I 
H 6. hoped: 


| 
| 
| 


* 
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hoped the journey would have been ſer- 
viceable : but at Baſingſtoke ſhe grew ſo 
much worſe, we were obliged to ſtay ſome 
time; but her anxiety to reach Delafield 


was ſo great, that the inſtant ſhe could 
ſit up, ſhe deſired to ſet out again; and 
this it was that made us ſo late. Fearful, 
I believe, that I ſhould wiſh her to ſtay 
on the road, ſhe concealed her increaſ- 
ing illneſs till ſhe fainted entirely dead; 
and I was ſo terrified, that J ordered the 
man to drive directly to this houſe, which 
was the only one in fight. Perhaps it 
was a ſtrange ſtep; yet, ſurely, on ſuch 
an occalion no fellow-creature could 


refuſe their aſſiſtance.“ 


« They muſt be brutes, if they did,” 


exclaimed our hero. 


Here 


fu BP 8 
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Here their converſation was inter- 
rupted by the entrance of Mr. Conway, 
who, with a profuſion of compliments 


and apologies, deſired Mr. Barrymore 


vould pardon his not waiting on him he- 


fore ; but really he did not know who 
it was that he had the honour of enter- 
taining under his roof; and begged he 
would conſider his houſe as if it was his 


own. 


Mr. Barrymore thanked him coolly, 
for he had been much hurt at his firſt 
inattention ; and our hero ſurveyed him 
with added contempt and diſlike every 
minute. They continued in the library 
together for ſome time, when Mr. Bar- 


rymore was ſummoned to the parlour 


by the arrival of che phyfician, 


Mr, 


6 
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Mr. Conway returned to the muſic- 
room, and Mr. Thornborough waited 
to hear doctor Ms opinion. He 
had been much eaſier fince Charles Bar- 
rymoreꝰs relation, not only with reſpect 
to her illneſs, but from being convinced, 
as ſhe had not yet ſeen her uncle, ſhe was 


fill in an error with reſpect to his name, 
which he thought might in ſome way, 


though he could not gueſs in what, ac- 


count for her ſpeech. 


Mr. Barrymore ſoon returned with. 
very favourable intelligence. Doctor 
M 
kind of danger, but that her illneſs aroſe 


had pronounced her in no 


from fatigue and anxiety, which her de- 
licate frame, ſo lately agitated, was unable 
to ſupport, He had ordered her ſome 

| cordial 
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cordial and compoſing draughts, and ſhe 
already appeared more revived, and per- 
fectly calm; and as ſhe was juſt going 
to be carried up ſtairs, Charles had taken 
leave of her for the night; and our he- 
ro, now himſelf relieved from apprehen- 
ſion, defired Mr. Barrymore would join 


the company with him. 


CHAP, 
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. At. 


IT will kere be neceſſary to revert to 
what paſſed ſrom thetime of Sophia's leav- 
ing Berkeley- ſquare, on the ſummons 
from her father. Her uncle and aunt 
accompanied her as far as Paris, from 
whence her couſin Charles attended her 
to the ſouth of France. Sir Philip at 
this period, though ſo much emaciated 
and enfcebled as to leave no hope of 
h:s recovery, was yet better than when 
the expreſs {ct off. His illneſs was in 
great mcaſure owing to the regret he 
felt for his paſt conduct: thoughtleſs as 
he had cver been before, in the boſom 


of 
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of a retirement to which his own folly 
had condemned him, he had leiſure to 
reflect on the extravagance of his youth; 
and the fad reverſe of his life, to what 
it had been when immerſed in diſſipa- 
tion, hurt his pride as much as it wound- 
ed his feelings. Without any object to 
intereſt his mind, or any variety to amuſe 
it, his health gradually fell a prey to re- 
morſe, remorſe heightened by the in- 
juſtice he had practiſed, in ſuffering his 
daughter to reſign her independance, 
and then waſting it in the ſame careleſs 
manner he had done the reſt of his 
fortune. 


In communicating theſe reflections to 


Sophia, as one of the principal ſources 


of his unhappineſs and illneſs, it ſud- 
denly 
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denly ſtruck her, that, had ſhe accom- 
panied him abroad, by drawing him into 
fome ſociety, and alleviating his diſ- 
treſſes by every method in her power, 
ſhe might have prolonged a life now 
evidently falling a ſacrifice to dejection 
and deſpair, from the loſs of all the 
domeſtic comforts which alone can ren- 
der exiſtence defirable. This idea preyed 
conſtantly on her mind, and filled it with 


felf accuſations ſhe by no means deſerved. 


Yet, by exertions the moſt meritorious, 
as they were often extremely painful, 
ſhe concealed all her feelings from fir 
Philip, left they ſhould add to his ſuffer- 
ings, already too acute; and from this 
reſtraint, as well as from the fatigue ſhe 
underwent when his life drew near a 
cloſe, her own health was much injured: 

and 
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and when he was releaſed, the conſe- 
quences were, as might well be expect- 
ed, a violent nervous fever, which con- 
fined her totally for ſome time; and 
when ſhe was ſufficiently recovered to 
travel ſlowly, ſhe was yet far from well, 
the fever ſtill preying on her ſpirits, 
and preventing her from regaining her 
ſtrength, 


Sir Charles and lady Barrymore were 
returned to England ſome time before 
her illneſs; and, in tenderneſs to their 
feelings, ſhe ſuffered not her couſin to 


inform them of it, till ſhe was mended, 


During their ſtay at Paris, which was 
only for a few days, to enable her the 


better to * her journey, ſhe received 
a letter 


— I” — — 
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a letter from fir Charles, to inform her 
of the death of the honourable Mr. 
Hartland, her late mother's uncle, who, 
having an ample fortune and no chil. 
dren, had divided it between his relations; 
but reſpecting the extreme generoſity of 
Sophia's conduct, of which he had been 
told, in addition to what would have 
been lady Mary's ſhare, he left her fix 
thouſand pounds, which added to that, 
made the whole of her legacy fourteen 
thouſand. 


Careleſs as ſhe uſually was of the gifts 
of fortune, nor anxious for independ- 


ance, ſince her dependance was unat- 


tended by any mortifying circum- 
ſtances, yet this bequeſt afforded a ſa- 
tisfaction, of which at firſt ſhe ſcarcely 

knew 


kne 
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knew the ſource; but a ſtrict ſcrutiny 
ſoon diſcovered it. Her partiality to 
our hero has often been mentioned; 
but at the time ſhe believed him en- 
gaged to miſs Wilding, her prudence 
and good ſenſe enabled her ſo entirely 
to conquer it, that it became no more 
than a preferable regard, which ſhe fan- 
cied his ſuperior merit might well ex- 
cuſe: but on the evening ſhe met him 
at Mrs. Burlington's, as well as on that 
preceding which they paſſed together at 
the Crown, his attention to her had been 
ſo marked, that ſhe knew not what to 
make of it: but hearing, in a day or two, 
that it was reported there had been a 
violent quarrel between them, and that 
it was ſuppoſed to ariſe from the lady's 
jealouſy, ſhe determined to be on her 


guard, 
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guard, and, leſt ſhe ſhould unintentione 
ally give miſs Wilding uneaſineſs, it 
poſſible, avoid ſeeing him. 


During his abſence at this time, the 
day for their own journey was fixed, and 
they met no more till on the road, as the 
reader may remember. The circum- 
ſtance of the arreſt was almoſt as painful 
to her, as if it had happened to herſelf : 
yet, though ſhe knew not how to be- 
lieve him innocent, ſhe could not bear 
to think him guilty of any mean, much 
leſs diſhoneſt action, Whilſt he was 
confined in London, and juſt before the 
expreſs arrived from her father, ſhe 
received a letter from Mrs. Burlington, 
with whom ſhe left a trifling commiſſion, 
in which was intelligence that ſurpriſed, 


as much as it delighted her. 
Mrs. 


2 
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Mrs. Burlington was a lady of no very 
uncommon character: though ſhe had 
not been happily married herſelf, ſhe 
was a moſt ſtrenuous promoter of ma- 
trimony among her acquaintance : and 
if two young people fell in her way, 
who appeared attached to each other, 
ſhe zealouſly forwarded the cauſe, with- 
out ever conſidering equality of birth or 
fortune, if they were but in the ſame 
line of company. She was, with only 
this one fault, ſo good humoured, live- 
ly, and entertaining, that her ſociety was 
univerſally coveted, and her manners ge- 
nerally admired. To miſs Barrymore 
ſhe had paid ſo much attention, that ſhe 


inſenſibly engaged her regard, and they 
became extremely intimate. 
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From our hero's firſt introduction to 
the Barrymores, Mrs. Burlington inſiſted 
upon it he had a preference for Sophia, 
as ſhe ſaw incontrovertible marks of it in 
his countenance and manner ; and, as 
lively imaginations are as ready to be- 
lieve what they hope, as heavy and me- 
lancholy diſpoſitions are to doubt the 
ſucceſs of their wiſhes, ſhe readily gave 
ſome credit to aſſertions, of which ſhe 
would gladly have been convinced. Yet 
a ſecret monitor in her breaſt hinted to 
her the impropriety of indulging hopes, 
which could not, which ought not to be 
realized, and ſhe liſtened to its ſuggeſ- 
tions: and, when to theſe was added 
his avowed preference for miſs Wild- 
ing, ſhe fancied ſhe had obtained a com- 


plete victory over herſelf : yet many lit- 
I tle 
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tle circumſtances occurred occaſionally 
to revive her partiality, to which Mrs, 
Burlington's letter, which I ſhall tran- 


ſcribe, very much contributed, 


To Miss BARRYMORE. 
; 


I Hope, my dear Sophia, the packet, 
which I ſent by the coach this morning, 
will reach you in ſafety : but though the 
oſtenſible reaſon of my letter is to in- 
form you when you may expect it, I 
have far more important intelligence to 
communicate ; intelligence which, un- 
leſs I am much deceived, will put your 
dear little heart in a flutter. In ſhort, my 
dear girl, that ſweet fellow Godfrey 1s at 
length at liberty ; and, I doubt not, in a 

Vor. IV. I few 
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few days will throw himſelf, and would 1 
could add his fortune, at your feet. But 


what ſignifies fortune? and what ſignifies 
a little contradiction ? Hang all old fluff 
uncles and aunts, I ſay, and follow your 
own inclinations, But I believe you 
have more prudence than I have now, 
or ever had; and, after all, I believe that's 
beſt; for I am ſure I ſuffered enough 
for my elopement. Well, but no more 
of that now; you are, I dare ſay, an- 
xious to know particulars, and for once 
I will indulge you. Thornborough and 
Godfrey are both gone off, and the Wild- 
ings have been ſhut up, all but Char- 
lotte; who, they ſay, has refuſed Thorn- 
borough ; but that old Wilding refuſed 
Letitia to Godfrey, not chooſing ſhe 
ſhould marry a young man without 


fortune. 


aA SS . 


fortune, But hang me if I believe there's 
any truth in this, for every body knew 
the handſome lieutenant had nothing but _ 
his commiſſion long ago; and it is whiſ- 
pered, that he and Letitia had a high 
quarrel, and that your ſuperior beauty 
and charms were the cauſes of his leav- 
ing her ; not, however, diſhonourably, 
ſo you need have no ſcruple on that 
account ; but that ſhe rejected him from 
perceiving his attachment to you. In- 
deed, that he has been long attached, I 
am very well convinced; and ſo I hope 
you will be too, - Make what uſe you 
pleaſe of this intelligence, from, my dear 
Sophy, your ever faithful 


HaRRIEeT BURLINGTON; 


12 


Sophia 
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Sophia was ſcarcely conſcious of the 
effect this intelligence had on her mind: 
but her ſummons to ſir Philip not only 
baniſhed that, but every other idea, ex- 
cept what aroſe from her anxiety on his 
account; and it occurred not again till 
ſhe heard of her uncle Hartland's legacy. 
Then, with the conſciouſneſs of indepen- 
dance, returned the recollection of our 
hero; and dwelling with pleaſure on a 
hope which not merely animated her, 
but ſerved to baniſh the unpleaſant ſen- 


ſations which of late had wholly occu- 
pied ther heart, ſhe reconſidered Mrs. 
Burlington's opinion, and recalled all 
thoſe inſtances of his behaviour which 
induced her to believe it was well found- 
ed. Sometimes, in contradiction to theſe 
hopes, aroſe the fear of his not deſerving 

her 
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her approbation : many circumſtances 
had unfortunately combined to impreſs 
this apprchenhon ; and after balancing 
in her mind the various lights in which 
he had appeared, ſhe at length deter- 
mined to judge by his future conduct; 
and that, if he could clear himſelf with 
honour from the aſperſions of incon- 
ſtancy to miſs Wilding, and extrava- 
gance, which his arreſt upon the road 
ſeemed too clearly to prove; and were 
| ſhe convinced of the reality of his at- 
tachment to her, and that his moral cha- 
rater was what ſhe hoped to find it, ſhe 
would, without paying anv attention to 
the approbation of the world, if ſhe 
could obtain that of her own friends, 
nobly and generouſly beſtow upon him 
her hand and fortune. | 


I 3 Indulging 
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Indulging theſe romantic and ſooth- 
ing ideas, ſhe embarked at Havre ; but 
the extreme ſickneſs ſhe ſuffered during 
her paſſage again ſhook her extremely : 
but her ſpirits were ſo high from the re- 
gulation of her plan, that Mr. Barry- 
more, judging only by them, fancied her 
perfectly recovered, when on their land- 
ing ſhe loſt the diſorder, Which was 


only occaſioned by the roughneſs of the 
waves. 


CHAP. 
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CHAT. 


IT happened at this very time that 
Mr. and Mrs. Godfrey were at South- 
ampton, in their way to Portſmouth, 
from whence they were to embark ; and 
Godfrey being abſent on regimental bu- 
fineſs, his lady was alone at the Dolphin 
inn, fitting at a bow window, when ſhe 
obſerved a gentleman and lady in deep 
mourning walking up the ſtreet, fol- 
lowed by ſervants and failors with trunks 
and hat-boxes, as if juſt come off the 
water. The ſlow pace and pale counte- 
nance of the lady attracted her particu- 
hr attention; and as they drew nearer ſhe 

I 4 diſcovered 
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diſcovered it was miſs Barrymore; but 
the gentleman was a ſtranger. They 
came in at the gateway, and ſoon after 
ſhe ſaw her in the next bow window; 


when it inſtantly ſtruck her, that ſhe had 
now an opportunity to revenge herſelf on 


Sophia for all her misfortunes, which ſhe 
believed originated ſolely from her. 
Letitia was ſo vain of her own attractions, 
that ſhe imagined Mr. Thornborough's 
attachment to her would have counters 
acted his anger at the duplicity of her 
conduct, had he not, by Sophia's allure- 
ments, been firſt drawn from her : and 
this opinion his letter in {ome meaſure 
confirmed, as he there conſeſſed he had 
long been weary of his chains. She 
knew miſs Barrymore had been abroad; 
and her appearance inducing her to be- 

lieve 


lie 
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lieve ſhe was but juſt returned, ſhe 
thought it probable ſhe might not yet 
have heard the reaſons of Mr. Thornbo- 
rough's leaving her, as none of her par- 
ticular friends were at B when it was 
firſt known and talked off; and ſhe re- 
ſolved to ſend a meſſage to miſs Barry- 


more, deſiring leave to wait on her for 
half an hour, and then be determined 
how to proceed, by finding out whether 
ſhe was acquainted with the truth or 
not. 


A few minutes after ſhe ſaw Mr. Bar- 
rymore croſs the ſtreet; and, directly 


ringing the bell, ordered the waiter to 
enquire if the ſtranger's name was Barry- 


more; and if it was, to acquaint her 


I 5 that 
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that an old friend was in the houſe, who 
wiſhed much to ſee her, and, if agreea- 
ble, would wait on her for a few mi- 
nutes. Sophia, though much perplexed 
to gueſs who it could be, returned her 
compliments, and ſhould be glad of her 
company immediately: but how was 
ſhe ſurpriſed and diſappointed, when the 
lady, who had aſſumed the title of an 
. old friend, proved to be no other than 
(as ſhe believed) miſs Wilding, with 


whom ſhe had nothing more than a 


common acquaintance! However, her 
natural good humour, and the pleaſure 
we all feel at meeting in a ſtrange place 


a perſon whom we have ever ſeen be- 
fore, induced her to receive Letitia, not 
only with politeneſs but cordiality. 


7 After 
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After a few uſual compliments, Mrs. 
Godfrey made ſome enquiries into So- 
phia's preſent fituation, which leading, 
to a converſation on ſome paſt events, 
ſoon informed her of all ſhe wiſhed to 
know; and, in return, ſaid, with a ſmile, 
&« It would be unfair to make you confeſs 
every thing, and ſay nothing myſelf; 
but in fact my own ſituation is altered 
fince laſt we met, and I am now upon my 
Journey to Portſmouth, to join the regi- 
ment to which my huſband belongs,” 


ce The regiment!” replied miſs Barry. 
more, in a voice that expreſſed more ap- 
prehenſion than aſtoniſhment : © may 


J aſk who it is that you have honoured 
with your hand?“ 


16 „on, 
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” anſwered 


ce Oh, certainly you may, 
ſhe, with an affected ſmile; “ it is the 


Mr. Godfrey whom you knew at B—.“ 


c Mr, Godfrey! Good heavens! I. 


am extremely—that is, I wiſh—I hope 


you will enjoy all poſſible happineſs : 


but I am really ſo much ſo ſurpriſed, to 


hear it; for I had been told a miſunder- 


ſtanding had taken place, and x 


« Yes,” interrupted Mrs. Godfrey, 
delighted to ſee her confuſion, which 
however ſhe appeared not to notice; 

there was a flight miſtake ; but lovers 
quarrels, you know, miſs Barrymore, — 
He did leave B— with his friend, whom 
Charlotte abſolutely refuſed, bang then 
poſitively engaged to Mr, Littleton : but 
I he 


te 
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he returned in a ſhort time; and hay- 
ing taken much pains to perſuade me my 
jealouſy was ill founded, I could not re- 


ſiſt his ſolicitations, though ſcarcely con- 


vinced of the truth of his aſſertions.“ 


Miſs Barrymore ſat for a few minutes 
totally loſt in thought; then, fearing to 
excite the ſuſpicions of Mrs. Godfrey, 
ſhe looked up, and enquired where the 


regiment was going. 


ce To the Weſt-Indies: but, my dear 
miſs Barrymore, you look extremely 


pale; are you ill?“ 


« Not particularly ill at preſent,” re- 
plied ſhe, exerting herſeit ; “but I have 
been 


— — 
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been dangerouſly ſo ; and the fatigues of 
the voyage have been almoſt too much 
for me.” 


Though ſhe had already ſucceeded too 
well, the malignant ſpirit of Letitia was 
not yet ſatisfied with tormenting; but 
thus continued—* Ah ! that is what my 
dear Mr. Godfrey is afraid of for me: 
and when he found he could not prevail 
on me to ſtay behind, (for how could IL 
leave him ?) he would have ſold or ex- 
changed his commiſſion : but that I could 
not ſuffer, for his honour 1s dearer to me 
than even my own happineſs : nor ſhall 
I, bleſſed with his preſence, regret the 


loſs of friends, or the change of climate. 
Should you, madam ?” 


No, 


fre 
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No, certainly I ought not, return- 
ed Sophia, in a faint voice. * Were I 
deeply attached, as I muſt be to the man 
I called my huſband, I could follow him 
to any part of the world,” 


« And do you not think Mr. God- 
frey worthy fuch an attachment ?” 


« Yes, indeed I do,” ſaid Sophia, 
affecting to ſpeak with indifference, but 
ſucceeding very ill. Then ſuddenly 
riſing, no longer able to ſupport a con- 
verſation ſo extremely painful to her, 
ſhe rang the bell, enquired if Mr, Barry- 
more was returned, and defired the car- 
riages might be got ready. 


© The gentleman is not come back, 
madam,” 
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madam,” ſaid the waiter ; “e but the 
horſes are putting to, and will be ready 


in an inſtant.” 


cc What!“ cried Mrs. Godfrey, “ are 
you going? Will you not ſtay to ſee 
Mr. Godfrey? I expect him every mi- 


nute,” 


« We muſt ſet off the moment my 


couſin returns,” replicd ſhe coldly ; and, 
determined now not to wait any longer, 
deſired the chocolate ſhe had ordered 
might be brought up immediately; and 
the ladies each taking a diſh, it for 
ſome time put a ſtop to their converſa- 
tion; and before they could reſume it, 


Mr. Barrymore returned. 


6 have,” 


di 
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J have,” ſaid he, as he entered the 
room, * delivered the letters, and am 
now at your devotion.” Then bowing 
to Mrs. Godfrey, he apologized for his 
inattention. Sophia's anxiety and terror 
increaſing every moment, ſhe would 
not let him fit down, but defired he 
would order the carriage to draw 
up: then civilly taking leave of Mrs. 
Godfrey, ſhe haſtened down ſtairs ; but 
her ſtrength almoſt failing, ſhe was aſſiſt- 
ed in getting into the chaiſe; and, when 
ſeated, ſhe drew up all the glaſſes, pre- 
tending ſhe was cold, but in reality to 
avoid being ſeen; whilſt, by tixing her 
eyes on a book ſhe had with her, ſhe 
avoided ſeeing any object that might have 
diſtreſſed or pained her, till they were 
in the open road: but then, no longer 

able 
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madam,” ſaid the waiter ; * © but the 
horſes are putting to, and will be ready 


in an inſtant.” 


cc What !” cried Mrs. Godfrey, “ are 
you going ? Will you not ſtay to ſee 
Mr. Godfrey? I expect him every mi- 


nute,” 


«© We muſt ſet off the moment my 


couſin returns,” replicd ſhe coldly ; and, 
determined now not to wait any longer, 
deſired the chocolate ſhe had ordered 
might be brought up immediately; and 
the ladies each taking a diſh, it for 
ſome time put a ſtop to their converſa- 
tion ; and before they could reſume it, 


Mr. Barrymore returned. 


ce J have,” 


ſe⸗ 
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J have,” ſaid he, as he entered the 
room, delivered the letters, and am 
now at your devotion.” Then bowing 
to Mrs. Godfrey, he apologized for his 
inattention. Sophia's anxiety and terror 
increaſing every moment, ſhe would 
not let him fit down, but deſired he 


would order the carriage to draw 


up: then civilly taking leave of Mrs. 
Godfrey, ſhe haſtened down ſtairs ; but 
her ſtrength almoſt failing, ſhe was aſſiſt- 
ed in getting into the chaiſe; and, when 
ſeated, ſhe drew up all the glaſſes, pre- 
tending ſhe was cold, but 1n reality to 
avoid being ſeen; whilſt, by fixing her 
eyes on a book ſhe had with her, ſhe 
avoided ſeeing any object that might have 
diſtreſſed or pained her, till they were 
in the open road : but then, no longer 

able 
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able to refuſe her couſin's entreaties, ſhe 
took ſome notice of the really beautiful 
proſpects, though -fearful of encounter- 
ing a fight, for which all the variety of 
wood, water, and villas, however delight- 

ful, could ill recompenſe her. 
She arrived, however, ſafely at Win- 
cheſter, without having her feelings 
wounded by the appearance of a man it 
was her duty to forget : but every hope 
of happineſs was now at an end, and 
all thoſe gay, but delufive viſions ſhe 
had ſuffered herſelf to indulge, totally 
deſtroyed. The moſt romantic imagi- 
nation could not have believed a miſ- 
take poſſible. She had ſeen Mrs. God- 
frey ; had heard her relate the cauſe of 
their ſeparation and reconciliation, which 
agreed 
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agreed exactly with what ſhe had before 
been informed of, Yet, deeply as ſhe 
lamented .the loſs of an illufion which 


had ſoothed many heavy hours, ſhe had 


ſtrength of mind to rejoice that an eclair- 
ciſſement had taken place, before it was 
too late for her own peace; as ſhe did 
not doubt but the ſame exertions, which 
had formerly enabled her to conquer a 
hopeleſs paſſion, would now be equally 


ſucceſsful; and reſolving not at firſt to 


give way to the weakneſs of a regret as 
fruitleſs as improper, ſhe rallied her ſpi- 
rits, and kept up a conſtant and tolerably 
cheerful converſation with her couſin : 
but her frame had been previouſly ſo 
ſhaken by anxiety and illneſs, that ſhe 
was unequal to the ſtruggle ; yet, hop- 
ing to reach Delafield, and in the bo- 

ſom 
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ſom of her kind maternal friend repoſe 
all her ſorrows, ſhe concealed her in- 
creaſing fatigue, till her fainting away 
alarmed Mr. Barrymore, who inſtantly 
ordered the poſtillion to drive to Con- 


way Houle, 


Sophia was lifted, inſenſible as ſhe 


was, into the parlour; and after ſome 


time, by the attention of the ſervants 


(the only part of the family they had yet 
ſeen), was reſtored to life: but ſhe re- 
covered only to relapſe again ; and when 
ſhe opened her eyes the ſecond time, the 
firſt obje& which ſtruck them was our 


hero. In ſpite of all her refolutions to 


forget him, ſhe had retained, during the 


whole time of her journey from South- 


ampton, an idea which ſhe attempted in 


vain 


a worn 


vain to baniſh; and this was, that he had 


married miſs Wilding more from a point 


of honour than any real affection: nor, 
though in every other reſpect perfectly 
free from vanity, could ſhe diveſt her- 
ſelf of a belief, that he had been fondly 
attached to herſelf. Fully impreſſed by 
this imagination, when ſhe ſaw him 
ſtanding by her fide, and deeply affected 
at her ſicuation, it was no wonder ſhe be- 
lie ved he had followed her from South- 
ampton; and, ſcarcely ſenſible of what 
ſhe meant to ſay, ſhe ſpoke what appear- 
ed ſo unintelligible to all the by- ſtanders, 
and particularly to her couſin. 


When he had left the room, ſhe again 
looked up; and not ſeeing him, began 
to imagine it was an illuſion of her fancy, 

which 
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which ſhe was conſcious had dwelt on 
his image the whole day: and this opi- 
nion was confirmed, when, as ſhe grew 
better, and the phyſician had left her, 
ſhe aſked miſs. Leſlie, who quitted her 
not a moment, if there was any gentle- 
man in the houſe of the name of God- 
frey : to which that young lady replied 
in the negative ; and this ſo extremely 
perplexed her, that, notwithſtanding her 
extreme weakneſs and fatigue, it would 
probably have prevented her from ſleep- 
ing, had not the draughts, ordered her by 
doctor M 


neſs of her imagination, and given her 
a refreſhing ſlumber, and a quiet night. 


„ counteracted the wild- 


C HAP. 


AP. 
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C HAP. 


W HEN our hero entered the draw- 
ing-room, he introduced Mr. Barry- 
more, who was very politely received by 


the whole party, and a profuſion of com- 
pliments and lamentations poured out 


from all quarters, on the lady's illneſs, 


and as many hopes for her recovery. 
The concert was now at an end, and a 
ſummons to ſupper immediately fol- 
lowed. When they were ſeated at ta- 
ble, Mr. Conway enquired for miſs Leſ- 
lie; and on ſending a meſſage up ſtairs, 
ſhe requeſted they would excuſe her at- 

tendance, 
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tendance, as ſhe wiſhed to remain with 
miſs Barrymore. Mr. Thornborough 
was delighted at this proof of humanity 
and kindneſs, as ſhe was the only one of 
the ladies, either belonging to, or viſit- 
ing the family, who had paid her the 
leaſt attention; though, to uſe their 
own words, they had been immenſely 
ſhocked, deeply concerned, and ex- 


tremely uneaſy. 


Mr. Conway's amazing ſorrow for miſs 


Leſlie's abſence, firſt gave our hero rea- 


ſon to believe that ſhe was a young wo- 


man of conſequence ; for he had hither - 


to ſeen ſo little real fine feeling in high 
life, though it is conſtantly affected, that 


he ſuppoſed ſhe was either an humble 


companion, or daughter to ſome poor 
cu- 
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curate : but on making a ſlight enquiry 
reſpecting her to Mr, Treſilian, by whom 
he had voluntarily ſeated himſelf, that 
gentleman replied, ſhe was the only 
daughter of a baronet of large fortune 
inthe north of England. 


e Then, by what accident,” returned 
our hero, © is ſhe thrown amongſt theſe 


inſenſibles ?” looking round him. 


By the love of company and amuſe- 
ment. As an only girl, ſhe has been in- 
dulged to a fault: but indulgence has 
not ſpoiled her diſpoſition, which is one 
of the beſt in the world; and her tender- 
neſs equals it. She came down to Con- 
way Houſe with the hope of aſſiſting in 
the theatrical performance; but, though 

Vor. IV. K deeply 
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deeply diſappointed when it was given 
up, ſhe did all, in her power to reſtore 
miſs Conway's good Ws and pre- 
vent her from repining.“ 


* An arduous taſk, I ſhould gueſs.” 


« Yes, faith;' an almoſt impractica- 
ble one, I aſſure you.“ 


Here they were interrupted by a loud 
ſeream from one of the young ladies, 
who was frightened by a dog's jumping 
up in her lap, where, however, he ſtaid 
not an inſtant, only taking it in his way 
to Mr. Barrymore, upon whom he be- 
ſtowed every expreſſion of affection. In 
the general confuſion this poor animal 


had been forgotten, and the ſervants had 
hut 
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ſhut him out of the houſe; but entering 
the firſt opportunity he could find, he 
made his way to the parlour, where, in 
his eagerneſs to ſeek his old maſter, he 
paid no reſpe to female delicacy. 


Miſs Clementina Moleſworth, for it 
was her, ſoon however recovered her 
tranſient alarm, and began careſſing the 
dog herſelf. It was a really beautiful 
ſpaniel, with a white breaſt, and'its back 
and head ſpotted with black. Addreſſ- 
ing Mr. Barrymore, Pray, fir,” ſaid 


ſhe, “ what is its name?“ 


(c Bran, madam.” 


Bran! La, what an odd name! 
Why, you might as well have called him 
K 2 flour, 
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flour, I think,” returned ſhe with a loud 
laugh. 


« Aye,” cried Mr. Treſilian drily, 
& or pollard, or barley meal, would 
either of them have been much genteeler 
names, and convey an equal meaning. 
Do you not think ſo?“ 


Ah, now you are laughing at me. 
But, pray, fir, why was he called by ſo 
fooliſh a name ?” 


He had been ſo named by Sophaa, in 
her very young and romantic days, from 
his white boſom, after the white-breaſted 
Bran, the dog of Fillan, ſon of Fingal, 
mentioned in the poems of Offian, of 


which ſhe was particularly fond: and 
0 Mr. 
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Mr. Barrymore, in reply to mifs Cle- 
mentina's queſtion, informed her of the 


reaſon in as conciſe terms as poſſible. 


« Oh” interrupted Mr. Manning- 
ford, who was juſt ſetting up for one 
of the literati ; © from the poems of 
Offian. Ah! they are charming things; 
upon my word, an elegant idea indeed, 


an elegant idea.” 


ce Tt was a lady's 2 ON tad Mr. 


Barrymore. 


« Suppoſe, Mr. Manningford,” cried 
Mr. Trefilian, © you were to explain to 
miſs Clementina a little of the ſtory, for 
ſhe does not ſeem clearly to underſtand 


it; and as theſe poems are your imme- 
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diate ſtudy, you muſt be better informed 
than any other perſon in company,” 


Why,“ replied be,“ I do not know 
particulars myſelf, for I have only juſt 
looked over it haſtily. I only recollect, 
that when Fingal, king of Scotland, went 
over to Dublin, to aſſiſt the Iriſh king, 
whoſenamel have forgotten, his youngeſt 
ſon was killed in battle; and his dog 
Bran, though left in Edinburgh, made 
ſach a howling, that the queen and 
princeſſes knew he was dead, before the 
expreſs could arrive.” 


« Bravo !” cried Mr. Trefilian; © why, 
much as I did expect from you, this ac- 
count has exceeded all I could have ima · 
gined.“ | 
s Mr. 
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Mr. Barrymore with difficulty ſup- 
preſſed a laugh; and our hero could 
ſcarcely conceal his ſurpriſe. I beg 
your pardon,” ſaid he, with a ſmile; (c but 
there is one circumſtance you are, I be- 
lieve, a little miſtaken in. Bran was not 
left in Edinburgh, but attended his-maſ- 
ter, and was found in a cave guarding 
his body.” 


c Ah, well, there is not much dif 
ference,” replied he. 


« Now I think,” cned Mr, Conway, 
the ſtory was better as Mr. Manning- 
ford related it; becauſe it agrees ſo well 


with the ſuperſtitious ideas of the Scot- 
tiſh nation,” | * toarg 
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0 „wel, fſaid Mr. Daventry,“ T am 
like the great Johnſon; I cannot ad- 
mire thoſe poems.” | 


* — 


“ And there, I believe,” whiſpered 


our hero to his neighbour, the reſem- 


blance ends. What a ſtrange thing it 


added he, © that ſhallow people are 


ſo apt to fancy a reſemblance to any re- 
markable character, though only in their 


faults, gives them a diſtinction!“ 


ce It is,” anſwered Mr. Treſilian, 


te the ſame kind of vanity that tempts 


plain women to appear in a fingular 
faſhion, though ever ſo unbecoming, 


becauſe the ducheſs of R. or lady 
. — muſt look divinely, let them dreſs 


as they pleaſe.” 


6] think, 


L. 
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„ think, fir,” ſaid a Mr. Abernethie, 


addreſſing himſelf to Mr. Daventry, 


ce you ſhould allow for doctor Johnſon's 
prejudice to the Scots in general; which 
if I were to ſay was illiberal and unjuſt, 
it would appear like a national partiality, 
which, in the preſent inſtance, I wiſh to 
avoid ; as I can declare, though he was 
no friend to my country, I admire his ge- 
nius and talents, as much as I reſpect his 


morality and virtue, and am ever of 


opinion his writings muſt have the beſt 
effect on both. But doctor Johnſon was 
neither candid nor liberal in his judg- 
ments, as many of his criticiſms evidently 
prove; and with reſpect to the poems of 
Oſſian, I am inclined to believe he ne- 
ver gave them a fair peruſal.” 
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« Mr. Manningford,” ſaid miſs Lucy 
Conway, © I love verſes extremely: you 
ſhall lend them to me.” 


«I far, madam,” ſaid Mr. Aberne- 
thie gravely, and with ſome . ſurpriſe, 
« you will be diſappointed ; they are 
not verſes. 


« Not verſes ! What are they then, 
pray, fir ?” 


« Upon my word,” returned he, 1 
do not know how to make you com- 
prehend what I mean—" 


« Why,” interrupted Mr. Daventry, 
contemptuouſly, thay are proſe run 
mad.” 

6 « Ab, 


OTST: ay 


« Ah, well, I am ſatisfied,” cried 
ſhe; © I do not want to read them.” 


Mr. Abernethie now appeared fo diſ- 
guſted with Mr. Daventry, that he made 
a very keen reply; which our hero ob- 
ſerving, and fearing their argument 
might end in a diſpute, he turned the 
converſation to doctor Johnſon's letters, 
publiſhed by Mrs. Piozzi; and this 
being a ſubje& moſt of them could expa- 
tiate upon, it ſoon became general, and 


continued till they parted for the 
night. | 
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CHAP. XIV. 


4 


THE next morning, Mr. Thornbo- 
rough hearing miſs Barrymore was much 
better, and had paſſed a quiet night, ſent 
to requeſt Mr. Barrymore's company 
for half an hour in the garden; and there 
in the fulleſt manner explained to him, 
not merely his preſent ſituation, but 
what it had been when firſt he knew So- 
phia, and the miſtake in which ſhe pro- 
bably yet remained, which he entreated 
him to clear up, when ſhe was well 
enough to liſten to him. 


Mr. 


. 
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Mr. Barrymore heard withequal plea- 


ſure and ſurpriſe this full and candid 


avowal of our hero's ſentiments; and 
promiſed, the inſtant it was in his power, 
he would fulfil all he required. Soon 
after they were ſummoned to breakfaſt, 
during which Mr. Thornborough paid 
every poſlible attention to miſs Leſlie, 
whoſe tenderneſs to Sophia nothing 
could obliterate from his mind; and ſhe 
now ſpoke of her in ſuch animated and 
affectionate terms, that he was particu- 
larly pleaſed. He found her, as Mr. Tre- 


ſilian had deſcribed, wild, volatile, art- 


leſs and good-humoured; with a quick 
underſtanding, but wholly uncultivated, 
and a' general careleſſneſs of manner, 
that appeared wholly inconſiſtent with 
her aſſiduity to Sophia. 

When 
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When the breakfaft was at an end, 
the company ſeparated, and Mr. Thorn- 
borough having before reſolved to return 
home to dinner, was diſtreſſed how to 
act: he knew not how to go, without 
ſeeing or hearing more of miſs Barry- 
more ; yet could not alter his reſolution, 
without appearing whimſical, or dectar- 
ing his motive for ſtaying : and Rill 
undetermined, he walked into the li- 
brary, where taking a book, he ſat down, 

not to read, but contemplate, whilſt 

Mr. Barrymore receiving a ſummons 
from his fair coufin, who was now riſen, 
waited on her in her own apartment. 
He was delighted to fee her fo much 
better than ſhe was the preceding even- 
ing; but there was till a deep dejection 
in her manner, for which he could 


not 
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not account. When he congratulated 
her on her viſible amendment, ſhe ſhook 


her head, and ſaid ſhe had been much 


worſe than he ſuppoſed, for that her 


ſenſes had not returned, when ſhe ap- 
parently recovered. 


«Would you believe it,” addedſhe with 
a deep bluſh, yet not imagining he 
could gueſs any thing from what ſhe 
meant to ſay, that my mind was ſo de- 
ranged, I fancied I ſaw and ſpoke to a 
perſon who I fince find has not been 
in the houſe, and indeed is, I doubt not, 
many miles from hence, as I know he 
was at Southampton when I left it?” 


« Was it anyone you law there?” aſked 
Mr. Barrymore. 


11 No,” 
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« No,” replied ſhe ; „ but I ſaw his 
lady, and we talked of him.” 


© Then, my dear Sophy, there was no 
miſtake at all. The gentleman you knew 


a8 Mr. Godfrey is now in this houſe, 


and was preſent when you recovered 
from your fainting. You ſpoke to him, 
I recollect, by the name of Godfrey, 


which ſurpriſed every body, as his real | 


name 1s Thornborough, by which he had 
introduced himſelf to me ſome time be- 


fore. 


« You muſt mean his friend,” replied 
ſhe, confufed and aſtoniſhed. 


. No, I do not indeed. I ſee you are 


perplexed; but if you are well enough 
to 
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# " 


to liſten to me, I will ſolve this my- 
ſtery at once.“ 


She entreated he would, and aſſuted 
him ſhe was not merely well enough to 
liſten, but that it would relieve her mind 
beyond credibility, to be convinced the 
perſon ſne had ſeen and Mr. Godfrey 
were not the ſame. She attended to his 
recital with various ſenſations of delight 
and aſtoniſhment; but as it required not 
all the penetration he was maſter of, to 
diſcover the ſentiments which ſhe vain- 
ly attempted to conceal, he merely re- 
lated the facts as they were, without 
ſpeaking of his attachment to her, con- 
cluding this would be quite as much as 


her ſpirits could at preſent ſupport : and 


obſerving ſhe was ſtill too weak for far- 
ther 
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ther converſation, ſoon after he had 
finiſhed his narrative, he took leave. 


On the ſtairs he met our hero, who 
anxiouſly enquired if he had fulfilled his 
promiſe ; and then begged to knew if 
ſhe was ſufficiently recovered to ſee him, 


No,“ replied Mr. Barrymore, not 
with my conſent to-day : ſhe is too much 


_ agitated with what I have been ſaying, 


and 


Have you then,” interrupted our 
hero, * told her how much, how deeply 
] am intereſted in all——" 


% No indeed, I left that to you. 
But hear my plan: ſhe is extremely 


anxious 
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anxious to reach Delafield; and unleſs 

ſhe ſhould grow worſe, I intend ſend- 
ing for a carriage from Reading, and 
ſetting out this afternoon ; ſo few miles, 
x we drive flow, cannot I think hurt 
her.” 


«© Now,” cried our hero, hear mine: 
6 ſince I have no chance of ſeeing miſs 
Barrymore, I have not a ſingle induce- 
ment to remain here, 1 will take leave 
and ſer off inſtantly, and ſend my car- 
riage to attend you to Delafield. My 
horſes are remarkably quiet; and in every 
reſpect, I think, it will be better than a 
hired one. You will not, I hope, refuſe 
me this trifling favour.” 


« Na 
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% No indeed; on the contrary, I 
ſhall be very much obliged to you.” 

Well then, farewell for the preſent : 
to-morrow J ſhall take the liberty of 
calling at Delafield.” He then haſtily 
ſhook his hand, and ordering his horſe, 
entered the room where the family were 
aſſembled. They were much ſurpriſed 
and vexed at his ſudden determina- 
tion, as in the morning they had form- 
ed hopes of his ſtaying till the next. 
But nothing had now the power of alter- 
ing his reſolution; and after requeſting 
it might not be long before he had the 
pleaſure of ſeeing them all at the Abbey, 
he turned to Mr. Treſilian, and en- 
quired if he never rode that way in a 


morning, and begging he would favour 


him 
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him with his company, whenever he 
could, which that gentleman readily 
promiſed, he took leave, and arriving 
at home, ſent off his carriage inſtantly, 
and then ſtrolling down to the parſon- 
age, he related to anxious and intereſted 
friends all which had paſſed the preced- 
ing day. 


When the chariot returned, the ſer- 


vant brought him a note from Charles 


Barrymore, informing him that Sophia 


was ſtill mending, and had borne her 


little journey better than he expected; 
that he found the family had been in 
great alarm on their account; and that 
fir Charles and lady Barrymore arrived 
at Delafield in half an hour after them, 
having only the day before received the 

letter 
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„letter which he had written from Paris, 


to acquaint them of the alteration of 
their route. 


Mr. Thornborough was much de- 
lighted with this intelligence, and 
on the following morning went him- 
ſelf to Delafield, where he was re- 
ceived with extreme cordiality and 
pleaſure by fir Charles and his lady; 


and whilſt they were chatting over paſt 
events, Mr. Barrymore returned from a 
ride through the grounds, and united 
his entreaties with theirs, that he would 
ſtay dinner. He wanted little perſuaſion, 
particularly when, as an inducement, 
he was told he ſhould ſee Sophia in the 
afternoon, 


Nothing 
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Nothing particular paſſed in this inter- 


view; but they obſerved with mutual 
ſatisfaction the pleaſure each ſeemed to 
receive from this meeting ; and in the 
next, when he was ſo happy as to find 


her alone, he made a full declaration 


of the ſentiments he had long entertain- 
ed, and which a variety of unfortunate 
events had hitherto obliged him to con- 
ceal. She heard him with attention, 
anſwered him with frankneſs, and allow- 


ed him to hope for her favour. 


As Mr. Thornborough was his own 
maſter, and her friends were all ſolici- 
tous for their union, from believing it 
would ſecure the happineſs of both; 
as they were, and had long been, fin- 
cerely attached to each other, no ob- 


ſtacle 
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ſtacle in the common courſe of events 
could ariſe to diſturb their felicity, or 
prevent the completion of their hopes. 


Whilſt the neceſſary preparations were 
making, our hero almoſt lived at Dela- 
field, and every day ſaw new inſtances 
of Sophia's merit, virtue, and une- 
qualled ſweetneſs of diſpoſition; whilſt his 
{pirit, benevolence, liberality, and good 
ſenſe, became more obvious to her, as 
well as to all who knew him. When 
the tedious formalities of the law were 
gone through, our hero and his beloved 
Sophia were united: the ceremony was 
performed by Mr. Littleton, in the pre- 
ſence of his lady, the Fitzwilliams and 
Barrymores. 


What 


it 
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What more remains there to ſay, ex- 
cept that a growing attachment was ob- 
ſerved with pleaſure by each family, be- 
tween Charles Barrymore and Caroline 
Fitzwilliam—that Wentworth Conway 
having entirely conquered his unworthy 
paſſion, paſſed the greateſt part of his time 
in Berkſhire, for the pleaſure of being 
near his friend, who, added to all his 
domeſtic happineſs, had the ſatisfaction 


of hearing Mr. Fleming was reconciled 


to his uncle, and of witneſſing the com- 


fort which the Harfords poſſeſſed, and 
which they always acknowledged was 
entirely owing to him, 


A conſtant and friendly intercourſe 
is kept up between the families at De- 
laheld, Thornborough Abbey, Beech 

Vol. IV. L Park, 
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Park, and the Parlonage; and living 
with rational hoſpitality, and in cheer- 
ful elegance, our hero and his lady are 
no leſs beloved and eſteemed by the 
whole circle of their acquaintance, tha! 
they are adored by the poor, who daily 


receive the marks of their liberality. 


And thus happy in himſelf, in his 
friends, and his general ſociety ; and 
peculiarly bleſt in the poſſeſſion of a 
woman whole ſoul is congenial to his 
own; he remembers with equal joy and 
gratitude the hour in which he fir!! 
quitted Thornboroug!: Abbey, and fc: 


out on the romantic deſign of travelling 


O 


through the world as a Benevolc:.t 


Quixote, 


